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tires, centers around these- quertes. 


Two Questions 


Four-fifihs of the whole tire question, among standard - 


On. your answer 


depends, under average conditions, half your tire expense. 


Do You Want Tires 
That Rim-Cut e 


With clincher tires—the hook- 
ed-base tires—one must always 
risk these rim-cuts. 





Such tires, when punctured and 
run flat, may rim-cut in a mo- 
ment. And under-inflation may 
lead to rim-cutting. 


This has never been avoided, 
and can never be avoided, with 
the old-type tires. 


Our latest statistics, covering 
most makes of clinchers, show 
that 23 per cent of all ruined 
tires are rim-cut. Our own ex- 
perience with Goodyear clinchers 
confirms this general - average. 
And rim-cut ruin is beyond repair. 


Perhaps 250,000 motor car owners 
now use Goodyear tires. And the 
number is growing faster than we 
can supply them. 

The users have multiplied twelve 
times over within the past three 
years. They double now once in 
eight months. 

It requires over 100,000 tires 
monthly to supply the demand for 
these premier tires. No other tire 
has ever commanded anywhere near 
that sale. 

This is largely due to a growing 
rebellion. Men have rebelled against 
rim-cutting—rebelled against skimpy 
tires. 


The 13-Year Tire 


Goodyear tires are the final result 
of 13 years spent in tire making. 

For years we have used a tire- 
testing machine to guide us in the 


> 


So tire users must suffer that 
worry and expense—that utter 
waste—else buy new-type tires. 


The New Type 


The new type means our patent 
tire—the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tire. 


Rim-cutting with this type is 
simply impossible. It has never 
occurred on one tire of this type. 
It never can occur. 


So this tire expense can be 
wiped out forever by simply 
adopting No-Rim-Cut tires. And 
that means an average saving of 
23 per cent. 


250,000 Men Say No 


making. Hundreds of tires have been 
worn out in our factory under all 
sorts of road conditions. 


Thus we have compared about 240 
formulas and fabrics. We have com- 
pared every method and process— 
compared rival tires with our own. 
After all these years, all the actual 


Do You Want Them 
Just Rated Size PS 


Tires of rated size will prove all 
right if the tire size is sufficient. 


But most tires are overloaded. 
Sometimes by extras added to the 
car, sometimes by over-weight 
passengers. Blow-outs are largely 
due to this overloading. 


Every 5 per cent which , you 
add to the tire load deducts 15 
per cent, it is estimated, from the 
tire mileage. 


This being so, every 5 per cent 
which you_add to-the tire size 
should add 15 per cent to the 
mnileage. ~ 


tests, we have brought Goodyear 
tires pretty close to perfection. 


Back of our special features lies a 
quality which has never been ex- 
celled. 


How We Do It 


You will ask how tires of this 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Or 
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10 Per Cent Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut tires, to meet these 
conditions, are made 10 per cent 
over the rated size. That means 
10 per cent more air, 10 per cent 
added carrying capacity. And 
that will add, under average con- 
ditions, at least 25 per cent to 


‘the tire mileage. 


Add these savings together— 
23 plus 25 per cent. That means 
about half of one’s tire expense. 


. And they are not theoretical sav- 


ings. Legions of tire users have 
already proved them—proved 
them tens of thousands of times. 
The average is pretty sure. 


quality, and oversize tires, can be 
built at the Goodyear prices. 


The answer lies in our margin of 
profit. Last year it averaged 8144 
per cent. 


Our output is the largest in the 
world. All our machinery is up-to- 
date. So our costs are reduced to 
the minimum. 


We have modest capitalization— 
no water in our stock—no bonded 
debt. 


And our earnings are divided among 
an output of 100,000 tires monthly. 


Thus tires that can’t rim-cut— 
oversize tires—tires of the maximum 
quality—are sold at the Goodyear 
prices. 


The Goodyear Tire Book—based on 13 
years of tire making—is filled with facts 
you should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
| Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Fe-tory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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AN IMMORTAL VISITS US 


A new photograph of “Pierre Loti,” one of the most famous of French writers and one of the forty “ Immortals” of the French Academy, who 
Louis Marie Julien Viaud, which 


has come to America to supervise the production of his Chinese play, ‘“‘The Daughter of Heaven.” 
is M. Loti’s baptismal name, was born in 1850, and has served for many years as an officer in the French navy. His best-known books, 


“The Iceland Fisherman” and “Madame Chrysantheme,” the latter a study of Japanese life, have been translated into many languages 
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Comment 


The Lesson 

Tus Herald's painstaking poll of straw votes is 
more than interesting; it is significant, and it bears 
a message to patriotic citizens. It would be ridicu- 
lous, of course, to assume that percentages are 
inviolable, that figures themselves always tell the 
truth, or that men’s minds are not susceptible to 
change, and the Herald makes no such assumption. 
Nevertheless, the results indicated -by its thorough 
and wholly unprejudiced inquiries are accurate. 
ITere is the summary: a 


State Indicated Plurality ~ Runriing Second 
Wew “York: .<s«4i006 Wilson, 75,000 ‘Roosevelt 
New Jersey ........ Wilson, 71,000 Roosevelt 
Connecticut ........ Roosevelt, 16,000 Wilson 
Pennsylvania ....... Roosevelt, :2,500 ~ Wilson 
DeIAWATE v.0s%s0h05.5 Wilson, 15,000 Roosevelt 
Maryland 2 iss <0 Wilson, 41,000 ° Roosevelt 
DED: coswkwebasboeee Wilson, 257,000 Taft 
INODA: i5.545.0>5500% Wilson, °51,000 Roosevelt 
Kentucky .. 2.5000. Wilson, 124,000 Roosevelt 
West Virginia ..... Wilson, 37,000 Roosevelt 
Wwoming ..i6ss0cs0 Wilson, 2,000 Taft 


The extraordinary strength of Witson -and ‘the 
pitiful weakness of Tarr indicated are unmistak- 
able; but so is the menace of RooskveLT in certain 
lfghly important localities. Take New York. The 
ballots gathered read as follows: . 
For Wilson For Roosevelt For Taft From Taft to Wilson 

1.147 1,011 583 300 

Suppose no votes had been transferred from 
Tarr to Witson. The figures then would have 
stood: . 

For Wilson For Roosevelt For Taft 
S47 oll _ $83 
Indicated pluratity for RooskveLt, 80,000. 


Take Connecticut. Roosrvett’s indicated plur- 
ality is 16,000. If no votes had been. drawn from 
Tarr to Witson it would be 35,000. 

Upon the same basis Witson’s denoted plurality 
in New Jersey would be only 31,000 and Roosr- 
vEL?’s in Peunsylvania would exceed 100,000. 

All of which goes to show what we have been 
saying all along, that RoosrvettT is very strong 
in these manufacturing States, and that every 
Republican who regards his defeat as the chief 
desideratum should not throw awaysliis vote on 
Tarr, but should east it directly for W1L~son— 
the only man who can beat Roosevett at the polls. 


The Progressive Decalogue 
Thou shalt have no other tin: gods before ME. 
Thou shalt not stamp “In God We Trust” 
upon thy coins, nor make unto thee -any graven 
image, or any .likeness .of anything ‘that .is in 
heaven above-or that is in the earth below, except 
MINE, for I, thy:tin god, am a jealous tin god, 


Visiting the iniquities of crooks and scoundrels 


upon the innocent stockholders, and showing mercy 
unto the crooks and scoundrels that support WF. 

Thou shalt not take the name of thy tin god 
in vain, for thy tin god is without vanity. 

Remember Election Day, to keep it wholly for 
ME, thou and thy son and thy man-servant and 
thy maid-servant, if she have a vote. 

Honor thy father and thy mother if they shout 
for ME. 

Thou shalt’ not kill, unless a roaring lion be 
tied to a tree or the back of a Spaniard confront 
thee. 
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Thou shalt not countenance race suicide. 

Thou shalt not steal, except for Me. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
friend; leave that to ME. 

Thou shalt not covet MY White House, nor 
anything else that J may want, for all things that 
I desire belong to ME. 

And all the people saw the thunderings, and 
the lightnings, and the noise of the trumpet, and 
the mountain smoking; and when the people saw 
it, they removed, and stood afar off. 


The Menace of Munsey 

The three leading members of the firm of 
Roosevelt & Co., dealers in frantie politics and 
fancy business, are, as everybody knows, Mr. 
Perkins, angel; Bm. Friixn, devil; and Brother 
Monsey, forger of public opinion. Mr. Prrkixs 
and Brut, as we duly recorded last week, were 
dragged into the partnership by little hands tug- 
ging at their heart-strings. Brother Munsry, in 
flat defiance of the anti-racial-suicidal edict of his 
mentor, obdurately persists in the pursuit of do- 
mestie felicity alone and unattended. Why, then, 
if uninfluenced by the tender emotions which 
actuated his colleagues, did he leap into the melt- 
ing-pot of social justice? is the question which has 
bated many breaths. It is with a sense of zestful 
anticipation, no less than of genuine relief, there- 
fore, that we find upon the cover of his magazine 
for October, in royal purple letters ngueesteall oui- 
lined upon a pale-blue cover, the title: 


A Free-nanp TALK on Porrtics, Bustness, and 

My Own Re tation To tHE CAMPAIGN 
By Mr. Munsey 

A first perusal of the dissertation in the ordinary 
way served only to arouse suspicion of paralysis 
of intellectual faculties—of our own, of course, 
not of Mr. Munsey’s. After reading it twice back- 
ward, however, we feel that we have found the cuc. 
As we finally make it out, Brother Munsry returns 
from Carlsbad ‘in what he terms an Economic 
Condition, due possibly to his neglect to take an 
after-cure. This state of mind he inferentially 
attributes to meditations upon the tariff accentu- 
ated by a concatenation of ¢ircumstances. The 
meditations, we judge, were indigenous to the soil 
from which they sprouted, but the origin of the con- 
catenation was objective. Tracing the painstaking 
development of his present relationship to the cam- 
paign, Mr. Munsey finds that the germs of the eco- 
nomie condition which now encompasses him began 
to get busy some time last January. He did not 
feel that there was anything particular the matter 
with him, but he was restless in waking-hours and 
so fitful in-slumber that often he would ‘arise un- 
refreshed. Something clearly was either -wrong 
or about to become wrong. With characteristic 
determination and promptitude Brother Munsry 
sought tthe cause of this internal disturbance, 
which, as he reasoned quite correctly, if left to 
itself, might easily become a chronic disorder. 
The exegetical method proving unavailing, he 


~ resorted ‘to the process of elimination, and very 


soon discovered that the eager worm which threat- 
ened to gnaw at the vitals of the body politic was 
Tariff for Reveniie. Whereupon Brother Munsey 
made a personal -study of the subject, which re- 
sulted in certain definite conclusions. as set forth 
in his confessions, to wit: 


The Republican party pledged ° itself to remove “the 
abuses of the tariff which had come in as the result 
of log-rolling and crookedness. 

The Payne- ALDRICH bill, which it finally enacted 
into law, was little, if.at all, better than the DINGLEY 
tariff. thy 

The stand-patters had got through what they wanted 
in .the way of a stiff tariff bill, and had won the 
President over to themselves as well, 


Thus ‘it has come: about that the tariff is in die 


grace. 


So far all is clear sailing. These are mere state- 
ments of fact. But what should have been done? 
Ought the Republican party to have kept its pledge 
and enacted a “better” tariff? Appagently not, 
in the opinion-of Mr. Munsery, who, afterall, has 
“little sympathy with this stereotyped -cry for 
legislation downward” and yet does “ not: believe 
in a burdensome or excessive ‘tariff.” He .objects, 
moreover, to reduction by Democrats in such man- 
ner as not to disturb business, because “it cannot 
be done.” Nevertheless, a tariff in excess of the 
difference of cost of production abroad and at home 
“is too high and should be reduced.” This part 
of the argument has to be read backward. It 
must be quite clear, however, because it is this 
that impelled Brother Munsey into his present re- 
lationship to the campaign. He “should have 
worked for Tart’s nomination,” presumably be- 
cause “he does not measure up to the require- 


+t 


ments” if he “had believed that he could be 
elected.” But she didn’t, so he worked for Roose- 
veLT. Then when Tarr got the nomination he 
bolted with Roosrvetr in order, as we understand 
it, to insure the election of one or the other. It 
is all quite simple if you read it quick. Any- 


- how, that is why Brother Munsry is where he is 


to-day, because, ifhe isn’t there, where is he? 
That is the answer in the broad and large. 

But there are other reasons. Brother Munsry 
has no children to provide for, but he has money, 
and he says plainly: 


Under present conditions, and until it is definitely 
known who will be elected President, I myself am not 
willing to expand my holdings in any line, or to ex- 
tend my business interests in any considerable 
measure. 

With the underlying conditions so sound for great 
business activity, I should, however, increase my in- 
vestment holdings at present prices if I knew that 
either ROOSEVELT or TAFT would ‘be elected. But with 
the certainty that Tart cannot be elected, and with a 
chance that WiLson may be, I prefer to wait and see 
what will happen. 


This isn’t a threat, exactly; it is a mere declara- 
tion of purpose; but it is very, very firm. We 
know now precisely where we stand and what we 
may expect. If we should all turn in and “settle 
the trust situation” by electing Roosrevett “ the 
value of our securities would be twenty to twenty- 
five points higher.” Under those circumstances, 
Brother Munsry would relent and “expand his 
holdings” ‘by buying stocks from some other fel- 
low upon the thgsry, which he enunciates most 
clearly, that then “securities will be cheaper than 
at present, though they may sell at higher prices.” 
This sounds oddly like the language of “ dealers 
in stocks ,and bonds,” but let nobody suspect that 
it implies:business of a speculative nature. Brother 
Munsey may have-taken an occasional flier before 
his conversion, but since he forsook the accursed 
Stock Exchange for T. Rmageddon he has battled 
only for the Lord, and battles for the Lord never 
speculate; they invest, or they don’t invest, as in 
visions they :béhold the market going up or down. 

We wonder where Brother Munsry keeps all his 
money. It cannot be out at interest or in bank 


or (hedven forgive the thought!) up as margins, - 


because then it would be working and there would 
be no point in Brother Munsry’s fateful deter- 
mination to preserve :it in idleness. No, it must 
be in his belt or {tied up in the Biblical napkin 
and hidden in the cellar. Anyhow, it is going to 


stay right where it<zis while its owner “ waits and 


sees: what will happen.” 

Now, what «can be done about it? How are we 
going to get out-from under this impending calam- 
ity? Is there any crowbar strong enough to pry 
Brother Muysey.off the lid? It is a little late to 
shoo Wison .off the track entirely. He doesn’t 


‘shoo -easily, anyway. How would it do to appeal 


to ‘his :better nature? If we could get Brother 
Bryan now to go straight to him and put Brother 
Munsey’s economic condition squarely up to him, 


could ‘he -as'a patriot ‘and .a Democrat refuse to 


let. Brother “Munsry -saye ‘the country? We have 
to admit that the suggestion does not bubble over 
with ‘hope of siéée4s, but it is the best we can do. 
We have :thought and thought about it, only to 
reach the -conclusion over and over again that if 
Brother Bryan won’t or.can’t do it our native land 
must, go to hell. 

God save the Heaate! Mie 
Gloating nA ‘ 

“ And the Republican party is dead,” interjected the 
Colonel. A sharp cheer went up. .—Press report, 


And who: killed :it? :Ty sdid the ingrate, for my 
venomous hate J killed the Republican party. 


Roosevelt Drops ‘the: Subject 

Has anybody’ been following Roosrvett’s South- 
ern speeches? -Don’t neglect them. They are one 
of the best parts cf the show we are-now witnessing 
and which, -with .apologies to ‘Hoaartn, should be 
styled“ The’ Pemagogue’s* ‘Progress.” 

The-striking thing about-these addresses to the 
Southerners has‘ been what. was‘ left out of them— 
to wit, the negro. -Of coutse-everybody remembers 
the bid for -the South with which the Colonel 
started his campaign. It was a promise to make 
his new varty in that quarter strictly a white man’s 
party. There has been no change in this pro- 
gramme, and yet, strangely enough, in his face-to- 
face appeals to Southern white people the Colonel 
has hardly alluded to it. Why? 

There are two reasons. 

To find one of them read the Southern news- 
papers or talk with any observant Southerner. The 
truth is Southern white people never rose to the 
bait at all. They never even nibbled at it. The 
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best proof is that the Southern RoosEvELT men 
themselves, whether they call themselves Progres- 
sive Republicans or out-and-out Bull-Moosers, have 
quit talking about it. They are not trying to make 
capital out of it. They promptly found that it 
simply didn’t work. It had merely given people 
another reason for distrusting Roosrevett. The 
real job of Roosrvett’s followers in the South is 
precisely what it is elsewhere. It is the job of try- 
ing to make people believe in his sincerity. 

That indicates the other reason why RooskEvELT 
himself has not been discussing his new plan with 
the colored brother. If it has not helped him in 
the South, it has positively and substantialiy weak- 
ened him in the North—and he knows it. Un- 
happily, there are conscientious and honorable peo- 
ple in his motley following, and not a few of them 
are of the anti-slavery strain. Such people have 
not approved, or pretended to approve, his sudden 
desertion of the Southern negro after all his loud 
declaration of friendship for them. Neither could 
they perceive the slightest basis in reason or morals 
for his distinction between Southern negroes and 
Northern negroes. There is none. The only basis 
for that distinction was and is political. 

The maneuver has failed—failed completely and 
ignominiously. It is the worst kind of failure, for 
his act is not bitterly denounced, it is not raged 
at, it is laughed at. A demagogue can thrive on 
denunciation and hatred, but ridicule and indif- 
ference are fatal. 


A Misapprehension 
President Tarr ealls Mr. Witson “ Perilous Haz- 
ard.”—Herald headline. 


Good gracious! He thinks he’s playing golf. 
Lodge and His Former Friend 

Senator Loncr, in formally opening the Repub- 
lican-campaign, did not make precisely the speech 
we hoped he would. He did not draw the striking 
historical parallels he might have drawn. He did 
not draw fully—we think he did not draw enough 
—on his knowledge of history and. biography. 
That part of his speech he confined mainly to an 
explanation of what the Constitution is and an 
admirable demonstration of what would happen to 
it if Rooseve.t were allowed to have his way. 

But he made an excellent Republican speech— 
indeed, an excellent speech altogether, barring 
what he said about the tariff and his attacks on 
the Democratic House. It was all the better be- 
cause he never once named the man he was speak- 
ing against, never once stooped to characterize the 
treason against which he was defending his party. 

But Senator Lopcr is human. Political speeches 
are not the only things he is writing these days. 
He is writing his reminiscences, for instance. He 
has not yet brought them beyond the period .of his 
boyhood, but we find in them one sentence evi- 
dently relating to something or somebody later 
than 1860. “That all men are liars,” the Senator 
observes, “ we know upon high if hasty authority.” 

Such a reference to that authority would be 
tame in most quarters, but from Lopgr’s pen it is 
neither tame nor insignificant. 


The Man from the Land of Uz 

And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast though con- 
sidered my servant Job, that there is none like him 
in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that 
feareth God and escheweth evil? 


Whereupon Barnes fell down and Mr. Hepces 
was nominated for Governor, thus showing that 
one need no longer appear as a solemn ass to seek 
political preferment. It was a good and timely 
suggestion. Mr. Hepces may lack some of the 
attributes of perfection ascribed to his prototype, 
but he is equally upright and quite as uncomplain- 
ing. He has a vigorous and well-stored mind, lacks 
neither courage nor experience, and will pick up 
many things during the campaign that will lend 
diversity to his subsequent remarks upon the joys 
of defeat. Tow well he will run we refrain from 
predicting, but he will talk like a streak. -Our 
fondest hope is to'see him in joint debate with the 
lugubrious Mr. Srravs. 


Mr. Straus Makes a Hit : 

Mr. Srravs knows how to strike the popular 
chord. Speaking at Port Washington, Long Island, 
he said with marked emphasis: 


Even if you don’t send me to Albany, as I think you 
are bent on doing, do get rid of your neighbor, BourKE 
CocKRAN. 


f The applause was so tumultuous that the able 
:orator couldn’t make himself heard for twenty 
minutes. : 
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The Senate is the Danger-point 

Again we repeat—for there is no time to waste 
—that Democrats cannot pay too much attention 
to the Senate in their fight for control of the 
government. From the very beginning it pre- 
sented the really most serious obstacle they had 
to deal with, for it is the hardest part of the gov- 
ernment to change, and to change its political 
complexion is absolutely necessary before they can 
carry out a single one of their promises, before 
they can pass a single new law or repeal a single 
old one. Only remember! When they swept the 
country in 1884 and won the Presidency, the 
Senate remained Republican. When they won 
their still more overwhelming victory in 1890 they 
again failed to carry it. Even in 1892, when they 
again carried the House and recaptured the Presi- 
dency, their majority in the Senate was so very 
slight and, as it proved, so very lacking in stanech- 
ness that they never did get their policies properly 
enacted into law. 

For a merely nominal majority will not do; 
that also simply must be remembered. To remem- 
ber it and act on it is at this juncture precisely the 
most practical demand of the actual situation. We 
must have in the Senate a majority of Democrats 
who will stand firmly by a Democratic President 
and the Democrats’ programme of genuine and 
thoroughgoing tariff reform. 

The Senatorial primaries, now so general, make 
this task somewhat different from what it used 
to be. In some States they clearly make it easier. 
That was the way in New Jersey, where there were 
ouly two candidates. The candidate who seemed 
sure to stand consistently for his party’s pledges 
on the tariff won decidedly—and he won, no doubt, 
mainly for that reason. But in other States the 
thing may work differently. There may be more 
than two candidates, and a man not entirely trust- 
worthy on the tariff may in the end win ont. 
There are three candidates, for instance, in North 
Carolina, and Senator Stmmons seems the strong- 
est. He is probably also the ablest, but we do not 
like his record on the Payne bill. The Democratic 
voters of that State have, therefore, a troublesome 
problem before them, and it may take the Legis- 
lature to solve it—unless, indeed, Senator Si- 
MONS gives convincing proof that, whatever his 
errors in the past, he is no longer a “ local-issue ” 
tariff -reformer, but a real and sincere tariff- 
reformer. 

In any ease and in every State the matter is up 
to the Democrats themselves. Their duty is plain, 
and they must find the way to do it. If they fail 
in it, let them not be surprised if, no matter how 
great and how sweet their victory at the election 
may be, it swiftly turns to dust and ashes on their 
lips. 


Wonderful 

The abolition of the protective tariff or the sub- 
stitution for it of a tariff for revenue only, as proposed 
by the Democratic platform, would plunge this coun- 
try into the most wide-spread industrial depression 
we have yet seen, and this depression would continue 
for an indefinite period. . . . The one and only chance 
to secure stable and favorable business conditions in 
this country, while at the same time guaranteeing fair 
play to farmer, consumer, business man, and wage- 
worker, lies in the creation of such a commission as 
T herein advocate.-—Mr. PERKINS in the HEARST papers. 


Extraordinary, isn’t it? “ And still the wonder 
grew,” was the way Mr. GotpsMiTH put it. 


Maine 

We regret to suspect that our enlightened con- 
temporary, the Newark Evening News, makes one 
of its rare mistakes when it says that Wixson will 
receive the electoral vote of Maine, whether he ob- 
tains a plurality of the popular vote or not. This 
is its notion: 


The Constitution of the United States leaves it to 
the Legislatures of the respective States to determine 
how Presidential electors shall be chosen. In Maine 
the law provides that they shall be elected by popular 
vote, but to be elected must receive a majority of all 
the votes cast. In the event of the failure of any set 
of electors to receive a majority, the Governor is di- 
rected to convene the Legislature forthwith, which 
shall thereupon on joint ballot choose the electors. 

In such event, the election goes to the Legislature. 
Not the Legislature elected a few days ago, which does 
not go into office until January 1, 1913, and which is 
Republican in both branches, but the present Legis- 
lature, elected two years ago, and which has a Demo- 
cratic majority on joint ballot. 

The law. provides that the Governor-shall summon 
the Legislature “ forthwith.” and it may be taken for 
granted that Governor Plaisted would give a literal 
construction to the word “forthwith.” He would lose 
no time after November 5th in convening the Legis- 
lature, and that body would be just as prompt in 
choosing electors who would vote for WiLson and 
MARSHALL. 

Any way you can figure, it looks as though one 
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New England State at least will be bound to give its 
electoral vote to Governor WILSON, 


Section 87 of the laws of Maine reads as follows: 


The votes shall be sorted, counted, declared, and 
recorded, and the returns of the number of ballots 
and of the votes given for each elector shall be made, 
according to the Constitution and Laws, to the See- 
retary of State, on or before the second Thursday 
after such meeting; on the third Thursday after such 
meeting the Governor and Council shall be in session 
and shall open, examine, and count the returns of 
votes so made, and they shall forthwith send a cer- 
tificate of election to each person who has received 
the greatest number of all the votes returned to said 
office, not exceeding the number to be chosen. 


Section 89 continues: 

If on such examination it appears that there has 
not been a choice of a majority of the whole number 
of electors, the Governor, by proclamation, shall con- 
vene the Legislature forthwith, and the Legislature 
by joint ballot of the Senators and Representatives 
assembled in one room shall choose as many electors as 
are necessary to complete ithe number to which the 
State is entitled. 


That is, in ease of a tie or of failure to elect the 
full number of electors, the Legislature shall supply 
the deficiency, but otherwise has no occasion to act. 

Apparently Witson will have to get a plurality 
of votes in Maine as elsewhere. He will, we guess. 


As Usual 

More Postmasters in Civil Service—President Tarr 
Will Place All Those of the Fourth Class on the 
Classified List—Order to Affect 36,038.—Tribune head- 
lines. 


Going to hang onto the jobs, anyway. 


President Eliot is for Wilson 

College ties sit light at election-time. Never- 
theless, with a Yale graduate, a Princeton grad- 
uate, and a Harvard graduate running for the 
Presidency, an ex-president of Harvard would 
doubtless have preferred to support the representa- 
tive of his own college. That gives additional 
force to the words of President Ettor, when he 
says: 


The coming troublous years will call for fairness, 
sober judgment, and quiet resolution in the executive 
head of the government. Governor WILSON’sS career 
gives many indications that he possesses these quali- 
ties. Through thirty years of public life ex-President 
ROOSEVELT has proved to the American people that 
these are not his characteristics. .. . 

The National Executive, at this particular juncture 
ought not to be an impulsive, self-confident, head- 
strong man, impatient of restraints and opposition, 
and given to the use of extravagant language. Such 
a man is ex-President ROOSEVELT, as both his friends 
and his foes well know. He also exhibits from time 
to time a fondness for taking risks and a willingness 
to use force which would not be bad signs in an ener- 
getic youth, but are alarming in a mature states- 
man... . 

In all probability to give any one a third term in 
the Presidency, either with or without an interval 
between terms, would be an undesirable precedent. 
. . . Ex-President ROOSEVELT is a personage pecul- 
iarly unfit to be placed for a third time in the Presi- 
dential office, because he loves power, ardently desires 
to exercise the President’s power again, and has pro- 
cured his own nomination by direct personal effort, 
at the cost of splitting the party to which he owed 
his previous opportunities for a high political career. 
To these facts frank sayings of Mr. RooseveLt him- 
self abundantly testify. 


So President Extor is out for the Princeton 
man. And he declines to recognize that a man 
who has been president of a college is necessarily 
unsuited to be President of the United States. 
As to that he says: 


The Democratic party’s platform and candidates, 
while less conservative than the Republican, hold out 
more hope, or expectation, of a wise dealing with the 
reforms proposed than the Progressive party’s do. In 
particular, the published sayings of Governor Wiz- 
SON are much more prudent and measured in regard 
to the proposed changes than those of ex-President 
RooseveLtT. -Indeed, Governor WILSON’s tempera- 
ment, knowledge, and experience fit him to deal wisely, 
as President of the United States, with all these 
philanthropic projects. 


Dr. Ettor is a wise man. 


Progressive Robbery 
There is some cool air left in Kansas yet. Mr. 
Haran said in Topeka: 


The crook who steals your watch while he sings 
“Onward, Christian Soldier,” does not répresent the 
Kansas idea of progress. RoosEvELT battles for the 
Lord at Armageddon. and for the devil in Kansas and 
California. He preaches honesty and sincerity, and 
practises the methods of Fagin, Urtan Herp, and 
Britt Sykes. He would rob the Republicans of Kan- 
sas of a chance to express their choice at the polls. 
He calls it progress. I call it stealing. What do you 
call it? 


“Stealing!” shouted five thousand Kansans, ac- 
cording to the press reports. 


& 
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Hearst and Roosevelt on the Tariff 

We are encouraged. The campaign is looking 
up. For a while we feared that the discussion 
would be confined entirely to campaign contribu- 
tions, and those, too, not of this campaign but 
the one four years ago. As to the tariff, it looked 
as if Governor Witson would have to go on 
diseussing it all by himself. But suddenly all is 
different. One fairly alert paper, the Times, first 
took the old-fashioned notion that a series of 
articles on the main issue would be appropriate. 
Then Brother Hearst discovered he was a pro- 
tectionist. Now Roosrvett himself graciously 
admits, after all these years, that there is such an 
issue. It is really quite exciting. 

We bespeak an attentive reading for both these 
two new authorities. Brother Hearst’s lectures 
to Governor WiLson are very scornful and im- 
pressive. He tells the Governor that as a mere 
scholar, without any experience at all, he is very 
presumptuous to talk about such practical matters 
at all, Of course the Governor will stop; he can’t 
call Brother Hearst another; and as to experience, 
he has only been Governor a year or so, and 
Brother Hearst was four years a Congressman, 
and actually appeared once or twice in his seat. 

But of course the really important contribution 
is Roosevett’s. He gives a page and a half of 
the Outlook to telling us about the matter, and 
it is astonishing how many things he tells that 
nobody else had thought of. Just look at these 
surprising and illuminating sentences, all from 
the same short paragraph: 

Wherever nowadays an industry is to be protected it 
should be on the theory that such protection will serve 
to keep up the wages and the standard of living of the 
wage-workers in that industry, with full regard for 
the interest of the consumer. 


Of course we had heard about protection for 
the wage-workers—though we never saw any— 
but the consumer? Why, we always thought the 
consumer’s interest in protection was merely like 
the chicken’s in the ax. So here we learn some- 
thing. 

And here again: 


To accomplish this the tariff to be levied should, as 
nearly as is scientifically possible, approximate the 
differential between the cost of production at home 
and abroad. This differential is chiefly, if not wholly, 
in labor cost. 


Really we hardly think the Colonel himself 
fully understood how much that tells us about 
his tariff plan. It means that he is about the 
lowest tariff man in the country, barring free- 
traders. For in many highly protected industries 
the entire labor cost is only ten or twelve per 
cent. of the total cost. As the differential must, 
of course, be still less, the Colonel’s plan would 
therefore give us duties of less than ten per cent. 
where the duties now range from fifty to a hun- 
dred per cent. and over. None of the Democratic 
bills have made such euts as that. 

There are other things almost equally in- 
structive, some in the same paragraph, but we 
don’t want to keep anybody away from the article 
itself. We ean only hope the Colonel, now that 
he is at last started, will keep on writing and 
speaking on this misunderstood subject, on which 
he, too, is evidently so much misunderstood. 


Other Editorial Booms 

We are so pleased to find such encouraging mat- 
ter in one contemporary that we cannot neglect 
something else in another. Here’s Collier’s agree- 
ing with us, and on a big topic, too: to wit, the 
weather—or, rather, the seasons. Collier’s likes 
autumn almost as much as we do, and says so 
very prettily. True, it seems to limit its appre- 
ciation, for it says: “ To the philosopher very dear 
is the time of mellow fruitfulness and of highly 
colored sadness.” But maybe Collier’s uses 
philosopher in the sense of really wise person, 
since on the side of spring it couples the poet 
with the lover, who is not always entirely sensible. 

But that isn’t the only encouraging thing we 
find in Collier’s just now. Having mentioned the 
Outlook’s low-tariff contribution, we must mention 
also the editorials in Collier’s on the Colonel’s 
views on trusts and campaign contributions and 
the like. We know it’s risky, and we protest we 
don’t mean to be the least bit patronizing—we 
are only pleased—but we can’t help saying that 
to us they seem to exhibit one of the most hearten- 
ing spectacles in the world. It is the spectacle 
of a mind—and an editorial mind at that—in 
process of emancipation. Collier’s has as yet 
printed no Declaration of Independence of the 
Colonel’s influence, but what are these articles if 
they are not its Lexingtons and Concords, and if 
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they do not herald regular Bunker Hills of para- 
graphs to follow? 

At any rate, we venture to weleome them and 
like them. And there are lots of other things 
to welcome just now, we think, besides the crop 
reports, and it’s still only September. 


The Wrong Pig 
The Cleveland Leader, a third (term) party 
organ, asks, sarcastically : 


If the Democratie party is the lily-white foe of 
political bossism that Professor WiLson would have 
the country believe, why did the Democratic national 
convention refuse to write a declaration for primaries 
into its platform,and why does Mr. WILSON maintain 
silence on that vital question? 


Why, bless your eyes, the declaration is in the 
Democratic platform as plain as a pikestaff, and 
Mr. Witson has indorsed it in at least a dozen 
speeches. You have the wrong pig by the ear. 
It is your own platform that says not a word on 
the subject. 


On the Contrary 

We flatly disagree with Governor WiLson when 
he says, “Whatever may be Mr. Roosgvett’s 
ability, it would not be serviceable to the country 
to have him in a vacuum.” 


For Example 

Mr. RoosEveEtt has been unreasonably attacked and 
immeasurably abused by the more partisan press of 
New York City. 
sented.—The Journal. 


Oh, we don’t know. When Mr. Rooseverr 
accused Mr. Hearst of having incited the assas- 
sination of McKinuey, what paper “ misrepre- 
sented his act ”? 


“Cheating Never Thrives” 

We have not noticed any complaint even from 
the Bull-Moosers at the action of the Republican 
National Committee in expelling half a dozen mem- 
bers who are openly working for RoosevELt. That 
committee’s main function is to work for Tart, 
and it seems to be beyond even Bull Moose casuistry 
to argue that it ought to consent to be used as a 
means to defeat Tarr. However, we can’t be sure 
that such an argument will not be made, since we 
have already heard one to the effect that a man 
chosen as Presidential elector on a Republican 
ticket has a right, moral as well as legal, to vote 
against the Republican candidate. Then, too, there 
is the curious fact that the men finally expelled 
by the committee did try to hold on to their mem- 
bership. 

But of one thing we are increasingly sure. It is 
that this sort of thing has not paid the people 
responsible for it. It has not paid the man who 
was willing to benefit by it The American people 
were not so intellectually uptuse and morally blind 
as to approve of it. Reports from the West, where 
the Roosrvett following was supposed to be ready 
to go any lengths in its partisanship, indicate plain- 
ly that this outrageous double-dealing has dis- 
tinctly weakened the Bull Moose cause. 

How could it have any other effect? Anybody 
who expected it to succeed must have precious 
little confidence in publie opinion, in “ the people.” 
We are not of those who like to tell “the people ” 
that they are either all-virtuous or all-wise. They 
sometimes make mistakes and have to correct them, 
and they sometimes get mad and do something 
wrong and suffer for it. But we should find it hard 
to believe in free government at all if we thought 
the people capable of deliberately countenancing 
such political piracy as has been attempted by the 
Bull Moose management in a number of States. 


On the Other Side 
The Salvation Army: 
“Follow, follow, I would follow Jesus; 
Anywhere, everywhere, I would follow on. 


Follow, follow, I would follow Jesus; 
Anywhere He leads me, I would follow on.” 


The Personal Progressives: 


Follow, follow, we will follow RoosEvELT; 
Anywhere, everywhere, we will follow on. 

Follow, follow, we will follow RoosEvELT; 
Anywhere he leads us, we will follow him. 


Query: Will they ever meet? 


No, No, Never! 

We do not credit the rumor that through sheer 
force of habit the Colonel always writes such words 
as “importance,” “impotent,” and “impressive ” 
with an apostrophe, so that they read “T’mpor- 
tant,” “T’mpotent,” and “T’mpressive.” As a 


matter of fact, we believe that the statement 
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Every act of his has been misrepre- . 





is a peculiarly infamous and deliberate I’mperti- 


_ hence. 


Twice He Has Done It 

If Mr. RoosrEvELT had sent word to the Chicago con- 
vention, after the demonstration in favor of Governor 
HADLEY, that he would support Hapiey if nominated, 
no man can doubt the result at Chicago, and no man 
to-day could be in doubt as to the result in November. 
Here Colonel RooOSEVELT had a chance to save his party, 
and, I think, himself. The crisis was there, and Mr. 
ROOSEVELT was the only man who could save the situa- 
tion, and he declined.—From the address of Senator 
McLEAN at the Republican State Convention at Hart- 
ford. 


Is it as fully appreciated as it should be that 
Mr. Rooseve.t has twice made Mr. Tart the candi- 
date of the Republican party, and both times by 
use of the same formyla, “If you don’t take Tart, 
you'll get me”? 


Crops and the Demand for Them 

Crops are big, and there is one thing about them 
that is, we think, pretty sgre to come in for more 
and more discussion if our present-day thinking 
keeps its trend. For, nowadays, we all pay more at- 
tention to the crops than we used to. We are all 
interested in agriculture. We have all learned— 
we have had to—what a very big factor it is in 
many things besides politics. Since the cost of 
living began to make so much trouble the city 
has been thinking and talking about the farms 
almost as much as the country ever thought and 
talked about the city. What the cities are mainly 
concerned about is, of course, the prices of farm 
products, but that means the whole big question 
of supply and demand in agriculture. 

Is there any way on earth to regulate supply in 
that vast industry so that it shall in reasonable 
measure keep pace with demand? The demand is, 
we take it, reasonably steady. It, of course, fluc- 
tuates somewhat, but every year the world needs 
about the same amount of food and clothing, ex- 
cept as population increases. Therefore it doesn’t 
seem entirely unreasonable for some of the papers 
to be asking what would be thought of any other 
industry which should fail to provide for such in- 
crease of demand as must certainly arise from an 
increase of population which is clearly foreseen 
and accurately estimated. A trust, it is claimed, 
would make such provision. 

But the farming business is not a trust, and 
can never be one. The farmers can combine some- 
what in some ways, and have done so, but there 
are too many of them, and too many farms, to per- 
mit of anything remotely resembling the great 
combinations in manufacturing and transporta- 
tion. Their industry must remain exceptionally 
individualistic. There is no doubt that they wish 
they could regulate particular crops to suit the 
demand more closely; it would be to their interest, 
for most of them can grow different things on 
their land. They seem to find co-operation in re- 
ducing the acreage in particular crops easier than 
in increasing it, but so far no very striking co- 
operation in either regard has been attained. 

But it is very likely that the whole matter will 
continue to be studied more and more closely by 
everybody, and that efforts at some sort of regula- 
tion will be made. In the main, the interests of 
all classes in the problem seem to harmonize much 
more closely than they always do. At any rate, 
there is no dangerous antagonism of interests. In 
the long run we shall all be better off if farming 
is prosperous and pleasant enough to insure 
sufficient crops in all lines every year, and it is 
not necesary to the welfare of any of us that in 
any line any year there should be either scarcity or 
such a degree of over-production as to spoil the 
market and force ruinously low prices. 

The problem is very big and very difficult. 
Maybe there is no complete solution of it at all, 
but probably there are ways to better things ap- 
preciably, and we certainly ought to be able to 
join together in a good spirit and hunt for them 
and apply them. 


Hypothetical and Anticipatory 

Perhaps Oscar is merely put forth as one of 
the Straus to show which way the wind blows. 
We print this paragraph only to forestall a sim- 
ilar indulgence on the part of our esteemed con- 
temporary, London Punch. 


Not a Campaign Issue 

There is a difficulty about commenting on Presi- 
dent Tart’s letter to Secretary MacVEAGH on the 
budget question. One cannot talk at all on that 
matter without talking either nonsense or com- 
monplace. The President himself does not talk 
any nonsense in his letter. In our judgment, what 
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he says is entirely right. But it is so plainly right 
that it seems rather uninteresting. 

The really interesting thing—interesting because 
it is astonishing—is that the President should have 
to defend his position at all, that we should still 
in this country have such a question as he dis- 
cusses. For the President is merely arguing that 
before Congress passes its appropriation bills the 
Executive should be permitted to lay before it a 
full and intelligent estimate of the government’s 
income and expenditures for the year Congress is 
providing for. Note the word “ permitted.” The 
President is actually forced to contend, not alone 
for the policy he proposes, but for the right to 
carry it out. It is true that he firmly declares that 
under the Constitution he has such a right; but it 
is equally true that Congress has put into a law 
words which distinctly imply a challenge to that 
claim. It has directed various executive officers to 
send in separate estimates through the Secretary 
of the Treasury and worded the provision in such 
a way as practically to forbid the sending in of 
any complete estimate or budget, such as all other 
great governments have as a matter of course. 

Whether one argues for the President’s claim 
of right or for his budget plan, one is, we say, 
forced into commonplace—the commonplace of 
business or the commonplace of constitutional law. 
Of course Congress ought to have before it a 
comprehensive budget when it sets about spending 
the people’s money. Of course the President has 
a right to put a budget into one of his messages 
any time he chooses. But perhaps, now that these 
truisms have been so many times repeated and 
so amazingly neglected, there may be one way to 
put them that will keep them from sounding quite 
so like the repetition of a lesson in school. Can- 
not we, the people, begin to put them a trifle vio- 
lently; a bit as if we, like the President, were 
getting tired of seeing Congress disregard them 
and of. having our money spent in the unbusiness- 
like way in which Congress persists in spending it? 

Maybe we can, but it doesn’t look as if we should 
get around to it until after the election. 


Another One 

That is not the only thing or the biggest thing 
that we may perhaps hope to see intelligently dis- 
cussed after the election—but not before. The 
bumper crops are already directing attention once 
more to our amazing system of finance and bank- 
ing. 

Once again, in face of the annual demand on 
the banks for money to move the crops, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is considering what he can 
do to help, and once again he is finding that he 
cannot do nearly what ought to be done and that 
anything he does is sure to be savagely criticized. 
Once again there is a treasury surplus, estimated 
this time at about one hundred and ten millions, 
lying idle. But if he lends it directly to banks, 
that will be called favoritism. If he gets it into 
circulation by buying in government bonds the 
bond situation is such that he will make poor 
bargains. And those are practically the only two 
devices he is permited to employ. Yet the Secre- 
tary, with his surplus, is about all there is in the 
way of a national agency for dealing with this 
constantly recurring, always troublesome, and fre- 
quently dangerous situation. 

None of the campaign orators deal with it seri- 
ously, and perhaps it is just as well they are leav- 
ing it alone. But it is hardly. believable that the 
farmers and bankers and business men will go on 
much longer enduring, year after year, the incon- 
venience and the loss which our utterly inelastic 
currency system entails. They will surely grow 
insistent in their demand for a modern and rea- 
sonably scientific arrangement, and when they are 
insistent enough they will get it—sometime be- 
tween campaigns. 


Mr. Gaynor’s Record 

When everybody was indignant, the Mayor chose to 
be judicial. ... But now that most people are in a 
judicial state of mind the Mayor chooses to be indig- 
nant. ... Must a Mayor be a mule?—The Evening 
Post. 


What would you have? The Mayor is making 
a record as an interesting character. He came in, 
certified by Mr. Sueparp to be one. When he goes 
out we will all certify that he is unexpected, in- 
calculable, and remarkably gifted in discourse. If 
the job of being an interesting character conflicts 
with the job of being Mayor, so much the worse 
for the Mayoralty. It is in the other employment 
that Mr. Gaynor excels. 


Put Your Name on Your Product 
House bill 16,844, introduced at the late session 
of Congress by Representative CampBeLt, of 
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Kansas, and discussed in the house last June, 
would require manufacturers to place their own 
names on manufactured articles. 

That seems reasonable. The question remains 
whether it is practicable and desirable, and if so, 
why it is needed. 

It seems to find its strongest advocates among 
concerns implicated in the grocery- business, and 
to have grown chiefly out of the propensity of 
unscrupulous dealers to duplicate or imitate manu- 
factured foodstuffs made by concerns which by 
making a good article have established a market 
for their goods. Besides that, this happens: 
great selling concerns will send to factories and 
order goods of various sorts, to be marked, “ Made 
by A. B. & Co.,” when the truth is that the goods 
are not made by A. B. & Co., the sellers, but by 
X. Y. & Co., the manufacturers. The X. Y. com- 
panies who manufacture find it hard to deny the 
disingenuous demands of the A. B. companies 
who sell, and want the protection of a law that 
will command them to put their own name as 
makers on the goods they manufacture. 

Mr. CaMPBELL’s bill will come up again at future 
sessions of Congress. On the whole it seems to 
us a bill to promote honesty and justice in busi- 
ness, and to discourage false pretenses. It would 
seem that in some form it ought to pass, but as 
it stands it is a sweeping provision, affecting all 
products of manufacture, and might cause an 
amount of inconvenience to honest manufacturers 
that would much more than offset the good it 
might do by searing and restraining seamps. The 
rasealities it is aimed at deserve no indulgence, 
but many of them, being plainly dishonest, might 
be dealt with successfully, it would seem, under 
existing laws. 

Let us remember this bill when Congress meets 
again. What it chiefly aims to do ought somehow 
to be done. 


No Great Novelty 

The Progressive party proposes to raise the stand- 
ard of living and of education among our citizens in 
order that every man may give his children a little 
better opportunity to advance than he himself enjoyed. 
—WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

All right, Winston; all right. But what you aim 
at has been accomplished in some cases by: indi- 
vidual effort under the bad old conditions that 
obtained before the revelation at Chicago. 


Overdone It 

Perhaps, as appears, the Bull-Moosers have got 
it fixed so that nobody can vote for Tart in Cali- 
fornia, but at least they have omitted to fix it so 
that the Tart people can’t vote for WiLson. 

And that is the natural thing for them to do, 
and no doubt they will do it. 

Haven’t the Third-Termers overreached a bit in 
California? It is hard to cheat so that there is 
finally a profit in it. 


The Lesson of Ohio 

We seem to be hearing less and less about the 
recall of judicial decisions. We are sorry, and 
wonder why. Such a striking discovery in gov- 
ernment as that was surely ought not to be 
neglected, but it is being neglected even by the 
discoverer. Why? 

Well, perhaps such happenings as Ohio’s vote 
on the important amendments proposed by her 
recent constitutional convention may help to ex- 
plain it. It is astonishing, but that vote seems 
to indicate that “the people” themselves are not 
positively clamoring for the privilege of passing 
directly on constitutional questions. On the con- 
trary, it really looks as if they rather disliked to 
study such questions. Some of those amendments 
would have altered the fundamental law of Ohio 
pretty radically, and yet not one-half of the voters 
took the trouble to express their opinions on any 
one of them. That, it may be added, is in accord 
with our experience here in New York when the 
Legislature submits important issues directly to 
the electorate. 

It is some time, we believe, since Ohio had a 
constitutional convention, so that her voters are 
not exactly suffering from ennui or weariness in 
this matter. Their opportunity was an unusual 
one. If they neglected to take advantage of it, 
how much interest would they display if they 
were called on regularly and frequently to correct 
the constitutional decisions of their courts? We 
fear, not too much. 

All this is of course apart from. the question 
whether they are competent to do directly the 
work of the courts better than the courts do it. 
Few people doubt that the courts sometimes make 
mistakes, or that there is need of judicial reform, 
but we have yet to hear any convincing reason 
why, if the people don’t succeed in choosing satis- 
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factory judges, they can nevertheless be expected 
to take the time and trouble to serve satisfactorily 
as their own supreme court for a peculiarly dif- 
fieult class of cases. 


Testimonial 

We have listened attentively to all the noises 
made in this campaign, and give it as our un- 
biased opinion that those emitted by Governor 
Witson sound best, make the best sense, and are 
most satisfying to the spirit. 


American Puritans 

“Young Oxford’s complaint, in the London 
Academy, that Americans at Oxford have not the 
art of varying the monotony of virtue in an agree- 
able manner may be well founded. The Ruopes 
scholars are gathered from all parts of the country, 
including those where the comparative simplicity 
of life and manners is not conducive to achieve- 
ment in all the polite arts. “The very best type 
America gives us,” says the Academy’s complain- 
ant, “bears the stamp of ineradicable Puritanism, 
an excellent birthmark, perhaps, but an excellence 
that is exasperating.” 

Puritanism is unlovely and unsound, but it is a 
pretty good process and. makes a fairly good 
foundation for strong civilization. All the Puritan- 
ism we Americans have we got from England. 
England had it hard and got much good out of it. 
Our West is full of it now; a fairly intolerant 
brand, positive of much that is not so, and insist- 
ent on much_that experience will not retain. But 
along with all that go the Puritan virtues: devo- 
tion to good as Puritans see it, eagerness to learn, 
resolute acceptance of the discipline of life. 

If our Ruopes scholars are too Puritan, Oxford 
ought to do them good and to put them in the 
way of doing good at home when they get back 
there. Never mind if they seem, as they do to 
the Academy’s complainant, persons with “their 
characters already formed and their opinions 
fixed.” Views that do not seem to change at all 
at Oxford may be modified long afterward by an 
Oxford experience. Opinions of vigorous minds 
do not change suddenly in the face of new facts, 
but only after long reflection, and sometimes un- 
consciously. 

And so, contrariwise, perhaps our scholars do 
Oxford more good than “young Oxford” sus- 
pects. 


Underpaid Officials 

We know that Tammany goes to great pains 
and expense to maintain a politico-economie or- 
ganization in the city of New York, and that it 
recoups itself for its labors and expenditures by 
the profits, largely indirect, of the political power 
which its organization secures to it. Tammany 
tule in times past has been enormously expensive 
to the city. It has improved under discipline and 
is much better than it used to be, but is still costly. 
In one respect it seems to rest upon a sounder 
basis than most of its rivals and betters. It rea- 
sons that the government of the city of New York 
is an immense business, requiring very able men, 
whose services must be adequately paid for. It 
undertakes that its head workers shall get in 
money enough in one way or another to pay them 
for their work. But the reformers, when they 
capture the government, expect—are compelled to 
expect—to carry it on by means of men who will 
not use their powers to enrich themselves, and 
whose salaries are ludicrously small considering 
the value of the brains they need to possess and 
the services they are expected to render. Consider 
the value to the city of the labors of Borough 
President McAneny in the matter of the new 
subways! Mr. McAneny’s salary is $7,500 a year; 
a good salary, but how would it strike a Wall Street 
financier who had done half the work that Mr. 
McAneny has done on the subways, or shouldered 
a quarter of his responsibilities? And then recall 
the fruitless efforts of General BincHamM to get 
the salary of the Police Commissioner raised above 
this sum of $7,500! 

Tammany does not expect its able men to work 
for small pay, and in that it is wiser in its genera- 
tion than the children of light. If the great cor- 
poration of New York was officered according to 
its needs, and went into the brains and character 
market to get the men it wanted, a distribution 
of half a million dollars a year in salaries to a 
dozen. of its leading officers would be an ex- 
penditure of trifling moment compared with the 
great economy and advantage of having the right 
men in the right places. 

But of course the salaries might be paid without 
getting the right men, and under the current sys- 
tem that would be apt to happen. And there you 
are! 








Of Education 


A Number of highly educated young people had 
passed in review before the eyes of the college pro- 
fessor and the hermit who gathered data and pro- 
longed discourse through the summer as to the value 
of college degrees, That a high standard in learning 
frequently accompanied a low standard in morals and 
manners was very disconcerting. It led the hermit 
to argue that there must be something radically 
wrong with the kind of education that so resulted. 
“Say what you will,” said the hermit, “there is 
nothing fundamentally sound about a degree conferred 
for high scholarship which leaves its owner without 
kindliness of manner, loyalty of purpose, considerate- 
ness for his fellow-man, or a conscience as to mental 
processes. Education is not mere parrot work; it 
is training the human being to become a steady, intel- 
ligent character ‘exhibiting organic unity, implying 
a life-ideal’ to which erratic impulses and desires are 
subordinate.” 

In vain the professor protested that what the 
hermit was really demanding was that his students 
should show the breeding which comes of a long line 
of cultivated ancestry and sound home training. The 
hermit was firm in his view. We can but judge the 
tree by its fruit, and he had seen not only better 
morals and manners, but a more hopeful and plastic 
mental capacity merge from common little Irish 
hovels where that great institution, the Roman Cath- 
olic Chureh, had done in odd moments, say, once a 
week, all the educating that was done at all. It 
was little indeed; it did not include such fine-sounding 
names as history of economies or philosophy of mathe- 
matics; it did not result in an up-to-date flippancy 
on religious topics or a strutting cocksureness in 
intellectual discussion. But it did produce honesty 
and aspiration; faith in life and high purpose and 
an earnest desire to do right and be fair to one’s 
neighbor. A certain Renaissance pope has given an 
excellent idea of the results of a true education; they 
were a heightened sense of the value of life; a more 
profound feeling of personal obligation and responsi- 
bility, wide-ranging and eager interests, together with 
polish of manner and capacity for suave intercourse 
with men. Can one say that such are the results of 
attaining an M.A. or a Ph.D.? The college professor 
would not attempt to maintain so preposterous a 
proposition. 

“Tt all depends,” said he, “on what you are aiming 
at, on what education is for.” 


” 


“And the aim of the university is—?” asked the . 


hermit. 

“To develop a discriminating intelligence.” 

“That,” said the hermit, “is what the Catholic 
Church calls ‘a sense of proportionate values,’ and 
so highly does it rate the sense that it also says it is 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. But can you feel, as we 
watch these young folk, whom you admit are ill- 
mannered, selfish, overbearing, and conceited, each 
with a self-coneocted and chaotic view of what is 
honest and what is fair and what is of good report, 
ihat you are succeeding? We have witnessed together 
the amazing spectacle of a young lady holding the 
highest college degrees and known for scholarship in 
her college, who, when she was not allowed to climb 
a particular mountain, lay on the sofa and swore and 
cried aloud. Is there not something the matter with 
the intellectual training that reaches the memory, 
apparently, and: gives a wide choice of words and 
phrases and yet leaves the whole being guiltless of 
an idea of restraint or dignity or self-respect? As 
far as I can see,” said the hermit, “your college 
education seems to be destruction instead of con- 
struction. You take the young, immature mind and 
feed it on criticism of its betters. You offer it no 
basis to build on. You give it nothing to reverence. 
You take that plastic, uncertain thing, an untrained 
human mind, and give it a course in social economics 
from which it emerges at odds with every form of 
government, having learned to dishonor its father and 
mother and its past; then follows a course in phi- 
losophy which destroys all religion and all ethical 
preconception and prejudices. Not only dogmatic re- 
ligion is gone, but those more important things that 
religion fosters — meditation, self-examination, and, 
above all, the sense of the sacredness of human life. 
A great many of your students show a general sense 
of life as a chaotie scramble in which he is most 
suecessful who grabs most and holds tightest. But 
it would be easy to forgive all the silly iconoclasm 
if personal happiness resulted. But these young peo- 
ple, with their paralyzed wills and their futilely 
ranging minds, are bored by life; they have missed 
happiness. They cannot love—and loving is happi- 
ness—because they have learned to do nothing to their 
neighbor but dissect him and pick flaws; they cannot 
learn —and learning is happiness—because learning 
implies humility, and, having dissected everything 
from a worm to God, and believed that their super- 
ficial catch-words covered the whole field of knowl- 
edge, they have no humility left. They cannot be 
companionable because they do not know how to deny 
themselves and to rejoice in what they can give in- 
stead of what they can get; they cannot really study 
—and studying is happiness—because what they have 
been trained to do is to memorize and play up to a 
professor’s prejudices, and this has taken the place of 
mental discipline; they cannot read—and reading is 
happiness—because their whole education is based 
upon contempt, and they have been taught to look, 
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not for what was fine and strengthening, but for what 
is poor or flimsy, so that they may flaunt their dis- 
criminating intelligence in criticism. They are afraid 
of honest and straightforward admiration.” 

“That,” said the professor, “is eloquent if not 
accurate. After all, it is not the university’s fault 
that the whole world is in a state of transition, that 
the old ideals cannot stand and the new ones are not 
yet firmly based. It is not the fault of the college 
that a class of people are now taking intellectual edu- 
cation who a generation or two ago were doing manual 
labor under supervision. It is not the university’s 
fault even if the ideas it so freely gives out are mis- 
construed and misapplied. Life is made over new 
every thirty or forty years; one generation is dead 
and a new one is trying life afresh. New standards 
are necessarily evolved and new morals obtain. That 
is inevitable.” 

“ But in material civilization,” replied the hermit, 
“the process seems more rational. The new genera- 
tion takes all that the last has supplied and extends 
or improves or builds onto it. It does not destroy 
the ocean steamer or the engine or the building. It 
takes whatever can be used and makes a bigger, more 
comfortable steamer or a stronger engine, or, if it 
can, a more suitable and beautiful building. Now it 
seems to me that the striking and peculiar unlovable- 
ness of the young college graduate (and, of course, 
the girl graduate is much worse because she still takes 
her intellectual accomplishments so much more seri- 
ously than her brother) is that all they have learned 
is to tear down, to destroy, and to scoff. They are 
trained to criticize before they are taught to rever- 
ence; they are led on to break and to dissect before 
they can build. They rely for discipline upon a super- 
ficial mentality that does not begin by compelling 
honest work, loyalty, modesty, and truth. Where, 
indeed, will the next generation begin to build, unless 
life undoes the work of this education and reduces 
these superficial anarchists to a more humble frame 
of mind? If education cannot aid young people to 
build a definite character upon which other men can 
rely, unless it can endow them with a steady system 
of life purposes by which they can be known, so that 
their reactions upon life and experience can be de- 
pended upon, then the particular kind of education to 
which they are subjected is a failure. Just as rule- 
ridden creeds that pretended to give definite laws for 
every emergency failed through narrowness and 
limitation, so once more mere intellectual pyrotechnics 
that result in flippancy and insincerity and lack of 
character and reliability have failed. It is a common- 
place among fine college women to say: She for- 
tunately escaped the special contagion of conceit that 
college instils. Or as another woman put it: ‘I 
recovered my mental health after I got out of college 
and into life.’ Here,” went on the hermit, indignantly, 
“vou have produced one of your most brilliant stu- 
dents who says of Bergson that he is, on the whole, a 
feeble intelligence who cannot substantiate what he 
asserts. As if any philosopher could! And then I 
learn that her entire acquaintance with the phi- 
losopher is derived from one or two critical lectures 
about him. She had never read a line of the phi- 
losopher, and, as a matter of fact, she is too untrained 
to understand him if she did try to read him. Her 
philosophical education consists in a few borrowed, 
irreverent catch-phrases upon matters that she has the 
mental courage or endurance to study.” 

“ Well, you see, BERGSON—” said the professor. 

“Oh, I know; he is of a different school and an 
anti-intellectualist, and you have earned by honest 
labor the right to say what you will of him. But if 
T could have a hand in the education of the young at 
college I would make them read their authors for what 
they could learn out of them before I would allow 
them to echo destructive criticism. Honesty counts 
in life, and so does reverence and discipline.” 





Correspondence 


TARIFF AND CONSTITUTION 
St. Louis, Mo., August 9, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r—I quote the following from what I take to be 
an editorial in the WEEKLY of the 3d instant: 

“Nothing could be more absurd than the assertion 
that the protective tariff is unconstitutional.” 

Before we dismiss this as everlastingly settled let 
us inquire a little. Here is an opinion of the Supreme 
Court by Chief-Justice Miller in the case of Loan 
Association vs. Topeka, U. 8. Sup. Ct. Reports, Vol- 
ume XX., Wall, page 664: 

“To lay with one hamd the power of the government 
on the property of the Gitizen, and with the other to 
bestow it upon favored individuals, to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the 
less a robbery because it is done under the form of 
law and is called taxation.” 

Does not the above exactly describe the operation 
of the protective principle and condemn it? 

Is not a robbery unconstitutional ? 

If the Republicans should ever incorporate in the 
title of the tariff law a statement declaring the pro- 
tection of home manufacturers to be part of the object 
of the law, what would the Supreme Court do to it? 

I have long sought in vain from protectionists some 
satisfactory answer to these questions. 

I am, sir, 
J. BE: B. 


But the Republicans will never put what our corre- 
spondent suggests into the caption of a tariff law; 
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and the court has repeatedly held that if the object 
of a law is constitutional, the Congress is the judge 
of the means to attain it, provided those means are 
themselves not unconstitutional. Tariff duties are 
not unconstitutional, and so long as they are avowed- 
ly. imposed for the objects enumerated in the Con- 
stitution this method of attacking protection—by no 
means a new one—has no practical value.—EDITOoR. 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION 
PittspurG, PA., September, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Government by Commission seems to be de- 
sired by an ever-increasing number of our fellow-citi- 
zens, now why not go to the limit and put a commis- 
sion in charge at Washington, instead of one single 
President? 

As commissicn take the nominees of the five parties, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Taft, Debs, and the cold-water man 
(who is he, anyhow?). 

Then go one step further and please a lot of people 
whom none of these five would please, and here is 
how: Over in Europe they really have no pressing 
need or use for their crown-princes, all these poor 
fellows can do is to sit around and look the part. Now 
and then they are allowed to lay a corner-stone. Bring 
seme of them over and add them to the commission. 
Also put them in the section of the country where 
they will be welcome. 

Germany could divide his time between Milwaukee 
and Cincinnati; Wales could summer in Newport and 
winter in Florida; Scandinavia would feel at home in 
Minnesota. 


As a voting body of eight might often have a tie | 


vote it might be well to have a reserve commissioner, 
a tie-voter, say Cornelius MacGillicuddy, Johannes 
Wagner, or Napoleon La Joie. 
I am, sir, 
H. C. STreret. 


CATHOLICS DON’T VOTE AS A GROUP 
CLEVELAND, O., September 2, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I have read in your issue of August 31st, the 
editorial from The North American Review entitled. 
“Wilson or Sherman,” with deep interest. The deduc- 
tion may prove prophetic, although some of the pre- 
mises are lame. The classification of ‘“ Voting by 
groups ” is seriously erroneous in so far as it mentions 
Roman Catholics. Never in the history of the country 
were Catholics known to vote in groups. They are as 
independent as any class of citizens in the exercise of 
the ballot. True, the great majority have been aligned 
with the Democratic party because it was less free 
from the vicious elements which would ostracise the 
members of their faith. Where did you find the Know- 
Nothings of a century ago, later the founders of the 
0, A. U. and more recently the ruling spirits of the 
equally un-American A. P. A.’s? 

I am well aware that an effort is now being made by 
some unscrupulous politicians to inject the religious 
question into the present campaign, but their schemes 
will be in vain. Certain of the writings of Woodrow 
Wilson, the historian, are being distorted. I am con- 
vineed that there is neither narrowness nor bigotry in 
his composition. The intelligent citizen, irrespective of 
religious differences, can see only one way to defeat 
the ambitions of America’s greatest political mounte- 
bank. I am, sir, 

JOSEPH J. GREEVES, 
Member Gen. Assembly of Ohio. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
NEw York, Sepiember 10, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your exceedingly interesting article in the 
current number of the Review as to the Presidential 
election has undoubtedly given rise to much discussion 
which the subject of the article certainly deserves, and 
I have read it and have been greatly impressed thereby, 
but permit me to suggest to you that it might be well 
for you to revise your figures for the very good reason 
that the basis upon which you build your calculations 
is incorrect. 

The Electoral College to be chosen this year 1912 
does not number 531—which is the figure arrived at 
under the census apportionment of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to be elected this year, and whose term of 
oifice begins March 4, 1913. The Electoral College for 
this Presidential election is still based on the census 
of 1900, and with the addition of the new States ad- 
mitted will number 490, and the number necessary to 
elect will be 246. For instance, the Electoral College 
in the year 1872 numbered 352. Had the census of 
1870 been applied with 38 States then in the Union, 
the number would have been 369 electoral votes, com- 
posed of 293 Representatives and 76 Senators, and this 
number (369) was the number of the Electoral College 
for the year 1876. 

This being so, it must be plain to you that while 
your theory may be right, yet the figures you give are 
wrong. I have not made any compilation in accord- 
ance with this correction, but would be glad to hear 
from you. T am, sir, 

M. M. FRIEND. 


The Constitution is explicit on this point. “ Each 
State shall appoint ...a number of delegates equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the Congress.” 
That number under the recent reapportionment is 531, 
as we stated. In 1872 it was 366, but Congress re- 
jected the votes of Arkansas (6) and Louisiana (8) 
for technical reasons, and three, cast from Georgia for 
Mr. Greeley, upon the ground that the recipient was 
no longer living, thus leaving 349 (not 352) actually 
declared. Colorado was admitted in 1876 and added 
three electoral votes, fetching the total up to 369 in 
that year. This accounts for the apparent discrepancy 
noted by our legal friend, who should now be con- 
vinced that it is safer even to doubt the soundness of 
our theories than to question the accuracy of our fig- 
ures.— EDITOR. 
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THE PLAIN PEOPLE 


Part I 
ZROLLICE was seated on the grass near 

232 Grant’s Tomb, gazing out over the 
city and at the shining river with 
its heavy-laden boats puffing up 
G73 and down. People passed with 

) smiling faces; the ingenuous 
2 AY strains of a street-organ could be 
Gree Sheard playing “My Little Irish 
™ Rose’; everywhere were signs of 
prosperity and contentment. 

Alice began to feel rather bored. She yawned and 
stretched herself comfortably under a tree. “I rather 
wish something would happen,” she murmured. ‘ Sup- 
pose—suppose—” 

Her thoughts grew hazy, her head drooped, and she 
was soon fast asleep. 





I.—BLUNDERLAND 

Suddenly she was aroused by a loud voice shouting, 
“Thieves! Villains! Ruffians!” And she opened 
her eyes upon the terrifying sight of an enraged being 
close to her, eyes and teeth flashing and both arms 
brandishing a huge club. 

“Oh, please!” gasped’ poor Alice, and then words 
failed her. 

“There, that’s better!” exclaimed the Creature 
(whom for brevity we shall call the Blunderboss). 
“JT thought you never would wake up! Here I’ve 
been talking for hours and not a living soul to be 
insulted by it!” 

“But where are the ‘Thieves’ and ‘ Villains’?” 
asked Alice, still a 
good deal perturbed. 
“J don’t see any.” 

“Of course you 
don’t!” said the Blun- 
derboss, scornfully ; 
“vou can’t till I show 
you them. There they 
are—they’re the Cor- 
porations!” And he 
pointed — triumphantly 
toward two large 
bodies approaching 
over the brow of the 
hill. “And if tf 
weren’t here to protect 
you, they’d certainly 
kill and eat you. 
They’re as fierce as 
tierce!” he cried. “'They 
devour everybody 
smaller than  them- 
selves, and the more 
they eat the more they 
want!” he fairly shout- 
ed, his eyes snapping 
and teeth glistening. 

Alice edged away 
from him, thinking, 
“Why, he might be de- 
scribing  himself.... 
I’m sure he _ looks 
fierce enough!” 

As for the Corpora- 
tions, who were slowly 
drawing nearer, Alice 
thought them not 
nearly so alarming, ; 
though she had cer- 
tainly never seen such 
peculiar things before. 

Both were enormous. 

One was_ perfectly 

round in shape, and wore a straight coat of metal, 
without buttons or seam, which made him look exactly 
like a tank. The only break in his rotundity was a 
large and rather bulging side-pocket. 

But her attention was now drawn to the other 
Corporation, who had slowly approached, his farmer’s 
hat drawn well over his eyes, a rake over one shoul- 
der, shovel over the other, and all sorts of farming 
implements suspended from his heavy belt. But the 
most remarkable point about him was his checked 
suit, each check being a bank order for fifteen 
thousand dollars, and all of them signed. 

Alice had just wonderingly made this discovery, 
when the Blunderboss gave an exclamation of delight, 
and rushing to meet the newcomer, threw his arms 
about him affectionately. The stranger was equally 
overjoyed, and began tearing off check after check in 
the most reckless fashion, and pressing them upon the 
responsive Blunderboss, who, however, suddenly re- 
membered Alice and called to her, “ My dear, this is 
one of my best friends!” 

“Oh, then he’s not a Corporation, after all!” ex- 
claimed Alice in some relief. for she had formed an 
unpleasant impression of such bodies. 

“Oh, yes, he is,” snapped the Blunderboss, whose 
temper was certainly none of the best, “but he’s a 
good one—just see all he’s given me for you!” 

Here the other Corporation sauntered up and she 
eyed him with some suspicion. A pot was slung 
over his shoulder, and in one hand he carried a 
large paper bag, while the other held a huge bun, 
which he was contentedly munching. He certainly 
looked innocent enough, and at the sight of the bun 
Alice realized that she was very hungry. She was 
just wondering whether he mightn’t spare her one, 
when the Blunderboss espied the new arrival and, 
swaggering up to him, slapped him on the back, ex- 
claiming: 

“Say, old pal, give me a million or so, will you? 
I've spent the rest.” 

It was an inopportune moment. The Corporation 
was just swallowing his last morsel of bun. As ‘soon 
as he could draw his breath, he said crossly: 

“Can’t you see when a fellow’s eating? No, I 
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in Blunderland 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, BY TWO OF THEM 


haven’t any for you to-day. Never saw such a spend- 
thrift! What have you done with the last I gave 
you?” 

“You gave me!” shouted the Blunderboss, in a 
sudden paroxysm of rage. “ Do you suppose I’d ever 
touch your base gold? It was only for this little girl 
I wanted it, anyhow, but you fellows want to keep 
everything for yourselves.” 

“Oh,” said Alice, much embarrassed by the part 
she was being made to play, “I don’t want any gold 
at all! But I would like a bun, if you could spare 
me one, sir.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said the Corporation, in 
judicial tones, “ but you must earn it, remember.” 

Poor Alice began to feel rather miserable, between 
hunger and a sense of loneliness. So it was with a 
good deal of pleasure that she heard a friendly voice 
behind her say, “Good morning!” How he could 
have approached so near without her knowledge, she 
couldn’t imagine—this dapper youth in his fashion- 
able clothes—but he laughed at her bewilderment and 
motioning toward a neighboring tree, explained: 

“JT just dropped down in my aero. Happened to 
meet a friend of yours a moment ago—corpulent fel- 
low—seemed in a devil of a temper!” (and he chuc- 
kled heartily at the recollection). “Said a little girl 
had been sticking him for buns, and it was my fault 
she hadn’t any of her own. I couldn’t quite follow 
him there, but it seemed up to me to do something. 
So I hope you'll accept this,” and he unstrapped from 
his shoulder what Alice had supposed to be a camera, 
but what proved to be a neat lunch-box. 





*'T am asked my views on the sport of running” 


“You won’t mention this, though, will you?” said 
the Stranger, with some hesitation. 

“Why not?” asked Alice in surprise. 

“ Well, you see, I haven’t a very good reputation,” 
said he, “and queerly enough, this is just the sort of 
thing to make it worse.” He gave a dry laugh. 

“Oh,” said Alice in bewilderment, and she wondered 
for an instant whether he could have stolen the food, 
“then I’d better wait till I ask the Blunderboss about 
it;” and she regretfully returned a_ particularly 
plummy bun to the box, untasted. 

“Oh, if you depend on him, you’ll soon be starved,” 
said the Stranger. ‘“ He doesn’t like me, because I 
never gave him anything. I advise you to eat your 
bun quick, or he’ll be after us hammer and tongs.” 

But it was too late. The Blunderboss, with a cry 
of rage, had sprung between them, and snatching the 
box from Alice, he shook his fist at the Stranger, 
shouting: 

“Thief! Malefactor! How dare you try to corrupt 
my charge with your bribes? Off with you, I say!” 

“My dear,” said the Stranger to Alice, “don’t let 
him frighten you; it’s just his diseased imagination.” 

“ Well, but who are you?” asked Alice, suspiciously. 

“T’m one of the Benefactors by Great Stealth,” 
answered the Multi-Millionaire, with sudden sadness, 
“and I haven’t a friend in the world. Half the people 
hate me because I’m too generous—trying to buy popu- 
larity, they say; the other half hate me because I’m 
too stingy—because they don’t know where my money 
comes from, or they know better where it should go 
to. And they think it suspicious I should want 
friends, when I have so much money. Now I don’t 
suppose you’d let me be your friend, would you?” he 
asked earnestly of, Alice. 

“Don’t trust him!” shrieked the Blunderboss. 
“ He’s a liar! He’s trying to get you by fraud! It’s 
a crime!” he shouted, suddenly leaping in front of 
the Multi-Millionaire, who started back in dismay. 

“There!” said the Blunderboss to Alice, triumph- 
antly, “did you see how he jumped and how guilty 
he looked?” And he shook his fist at the now re- 
treating Millionaire. 

“Yes, he did seem rather upset,” admitted Alice; 
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“but what an uncomfortable country! Aren’t there 
any nice people in it?” 

“Well, of course not, compared with me,” said the 
Blunderboss, with becoming modesty. ‘“ The fact is 
that you aré surrounded by dangers on all sides 
which only JI can see; your life is in constant 
jeopardy, and only J can save you! But,” he went on 
reassuringly, seeing that he had sufficiently alarmed 
her, “ I’ve a few friends whom I’m training along the 
same lines, and you’ll be quite safe with them. I'll 
give a little party so you can meet them all. And 
I'll write the invitations this very minute.” 

He promptly began picking leaves off a near-by 


. tree, and to Alice’s surprise they turned into em- 


hossed cards in his hand. Then he printed on them 
in large letters: 


“THE BLUNDERBOSS INVITES YOU 
TO BECOME A MEMBER OF 


HIS 
DIGRESSIVE PARTY 
AT WHICH HE PROMISES EVERY ONE 
A SQUARE MEAL.” 


“Now, then, it’s time for the party,” said the 
Blunderboss. 


II.—TnE DicrESSIvVE Party 

Alice heard drums beating and voices cheering, and 
soon there appeared from all sides groups of people, 
carrying banners and shouting as they came. They 
were all trooping in the direction of a sort of open-air 
theater, and Alice hurried on ahead to get away from 
their clamor. 

Servants were busy 
setting a table in the 
center of the amphi- 
theater. It was a very 
small table, seating 
only four. At one side 
was a massive chair 
rather like a throne in 
effect, and Alice recog- 
nized the Blunderboss’s 
club resting beside it, 
so she knew the throne 
must be meant for him. 
His place was flanked 
on the one side by a 
large pitcher of milk, 
the handle tied with a 
conspicuous knot of 
blue ribbon, and on the 
other side by four or 
five glasses. She 
noticed also a _ huge 
coffee-pot at his place, 
together with half-a- 
dozen’ cups, though 
there was only one cup . 
at every other place. 

Just then there was 
a flourish of trumpets, 
and in came a brass 
band and a squad of 
banner-bearers, followed 
by the Blunderboss, 
arm in arm with two 
cronies, who escorted 
him to the throne and 
then seated themselves, 
one on either side. 

The Blunderboss pro- 
ceeded to pour out a 
cup of coffee for him- 
self and to drink it 
cagerly. Then for the first time he noticed Alice. 
“ Have a seat!” he said, genially. 

Meanwhile the amphitheater had been gradually 
filling, and the Boss looked around with an air of 
satisfaction. ‘“ They must have all accepted,” said he. 
He finished his second cup of coffee and started to 
pour out a third, without so much as a by-your-leave 
to Alice, who thought, indignantly, ‘“ Well, of all 
greediness!” Then she stopped short. The Boss’s 
face had become purple with rage. He dashed the 
coffee-pot to the floor and shrieked, “Here, varlet! 
What do you mean by filling the coffee-pot only half 
full? Bring more, I say!” 

A trembling servant, white with fear, stammered, 
“Please, your honor, that’s all you ordered.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” raged the Boss. “ Don’t 
you understand the simplest laws of Supply and 
Demand? There an Overwhelming Demand, do you 
hear? See that the Supply is in proportion. 

He was interrupted at this moment by a servant 
presenting a telegram. The Blunderboss read _ it, 
frowned, and exclaimed: “Most important! I am 
asked my views on the sport of running!” 

He rose in his seat and announced: 


“THE FORERUNNER 


“In autumn, in the mist and rain, 
I thought I’d never run again. 


“In winter, ’mid the icy storm, 
The thoyght of running kept me warm. 


“In spring, they put it up to me— 
I said I’d run with greatest glee. 


“Tn summer, when convention’s done, 
Just clear the ring and watch me run!” 


He sat down, amid rather uncertain applause. 

“Louder!” thundered the Blunderboss. But as the 
applause was still half-hearted he shrieked, “ Fraud!” 
“Bribery!” Corruption!” and catching at the table- 
cloth he threw the dishes to the floor; then he seized 
the chairs, one after another, and began throwing 
them at every one in sight. ; 

(To be Continued) 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CRISIS THAT OVERCOMES THE AVIATOR AND THE 
DRIVER OF THE RACING AUTOMOBILE AND HURLS THEM TO DEATH 


CROSS the flat Thames land there 
had appeared the gray silhouette of 
Over Weybridge it 


Then, wheeling stiffly 

G. on wide wings, it pointed a sharp 

LS beak toward Brooklands and began 
GRIOINEAS to slide up the sky. 

It was an English afternoon in June, of soft air and 
soft sunshine. As the monoplane arched slowly toward 
the’ aerodrome its lines, becoming more distinct, etched 
a tracery of silver and gray against the blue sky. 
Nearer and nearer it soared, revealing itself a thing 
half bird, half fish. ‘The huge spread of wing belonged 
to the air, the smooth, slender body with its jutting 
fins and tail to the sea. Now it was climbing high 
over the white wall, and the deep droning of a motor, 
the clattering of a propeller, was heard. Those who 
had long waited listened eagerly, for the machine was 
the ‘ Antoinette,” and in it was Hu- 
bert Latham, a Frenchman noted for 
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(he pointed te the machine) “ except what the contact 
with the roof would have caused.” 

It was fully a minute before Latham answered. 
Those who stood near him say that his habitually 
sallow face became grayish and that once or twice he 
shuddered ever so slightly. Finally, gathering him- 
self with evident effort, he spoke, almost measuring 
the words. 

“ There are some accidents we cannot explain. Some- 
times when hundreds, more often thousands, of feet 
above the earth, there comes to us ”—he laughed, but 
it sounded forced—* I must bore you, though. You’ve 
never been up that high. You cannot understand.” 

* But what made you fall?” persisted the engineer. 
“TI found the connecting chain of the working gear 
snapped. I judged from the action of your machine, 
however, that the break had come here on the roof. 
Was I wrong and did that cause the trouble?” 

“Yes, that was it,’ Latham answered, eagerly. 
“ The connecting chain broke.” 





his daring descents. The monoplane 
was turning in a wide circle now, 
and the sunlight, falling across the 
propeller, was hacked into golden 
shreds as if by some great scimitar. 
Another circle, another, another; the 
* Antoinette ” was swooping round and 


round, a dizzy whirligig suspended 
high, and Latham a dark smudge 


against the spread of canvas. The 
crowd, impatient for one of his senga- 
tional volplanes, wondered why he did 
not come down. 

Another circle had begun when sud- 
denly the machine was seen to dive. 
The sharp beak dipped down, the long 
body, rolling slightly, showed the 
wings in vivid relief—two gaunt white 
arms stretched across the heavens. 
Then came a swift drop; a bolting blur 
of canvas, wood, and steel, a crash, 
a splitting, ripping, rending—stillness. 
The “ Antoinette” had fallen. 

Across the field raced the crowd, an 
automobile bearing the officials in the 
lead. It was a long chase, however, 
for the accident had occurred at the 
extreme end of the course. There 
they found the ‘“ Antoinette ”—its 
beak hidden in a low shed, its fish-like 
tail jutting grotesquely through a hole 
in the roof. And near the wreck of 
broken wire, splintered wood, and 
ripped canvas stood Latham, a passive 
figure, calmly shedding his brown over- 
alls. Fortunately the hole made in the 
roof had not been wide enough to allow 
the motor and Latham strapped in be- 
hind it to go through. So when the 
crowd gathered below him and gazed 
upward in ridiculous astonishment at 
seeing him alive, Latham, with all a Frenchman’s love 
for the theatrical, coolly lighted a cigarette. Of course 
there was cheering at this—solid British cheering— 
and when everybody; talking at once, had assured him 
that his escape was a miracle, Latham joined an 
engineer who had beckoned him. This man, who had 
been examining the wreck, asked: 

“What made you fall, Mr. Latham? I watched 
the ‘ Antoinette’ for some time before she dived, 





watched her until the crash came, and nothing ap- 
peared to be wrong. Besides, nothing is broken there ” 


The black car 


“That’s the most interesting part of it,” he began, 
invitingly. “ There was nothing wrong with the ‘ An- 
toinette’ that day, but Lutham lost control of himself 
up there in the sky. It’s something concerning which 
nothing has been said. I’ve heard it generalized hap- 
hazardly as sky madness, but that’s too vague a term. 
What happened to Latham was this—and [ll try to 
tell it to you in terms a layman can understand: 

“When Latham began those cireles over Brooklands 
he was normal. His conscious mind—the every-day 
mind that produces what we call the voluntary reflex; 
the impulses caught by the eye transmitted to the 
brain and thence to a certain part of the body, such as 
the hand, for instance—was as it should be. Now 
monotony, as you know, is the agent of hypnotism. 
Well, as Latham whirled round and round all he came 
to see was a blur of blue (the sky was cloudless, I 
remember), and all he heard was the same steady 
noise of engine and propeller. The monotony of all 
this gained hold on what sciolists call the *sub- 
; conscious’ mind. Growing stronger 








But as he stepped into the automobile that was to 
hurry him to his hotel an amused smile hovered about 
the corners of his mouth. And next morning when 
Latham read in the newspapers that his fall had been 
caused by a broken “connecting chain” the smile 
must have become Jaughter. 

This story of how Latham fell at Brooklands was 
told me one night last winter by an eye-witness, an 
American physician. But when he had finished, I, 
like the engineer, asked: 

“But what made him fall?” 
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crashed through the fence and dashed across the infield 


and stronger, this overcame the ‘ con- 
scious’ mind and came to the fore, 


causing an unnatural, an involuntary 
reflex. That is to say, Latham could 
sense only one thing—the combination 
of blue, blue, blue, and the noise of the 
machine. Also the great power of the 
* subconscious ? mind made him want to 
continue this thing. That was why he 
kept on circling when the crowd won- 
dered why he did not come down. 

* But if some foreign impulse comes 
along, the power of the ‘ subconscious ’ 
mind is broken abruptly, and for some 
seconds before passing back to the * con- 
scious’ mind the man is in a daze, on 
the brink of Nowhere, so to speak. 
Well, something broke that power in 
Latham. Whether it was a bird pass- 
ing suddenly across the blue or an un- 
expected wheeze or cough from the 
engine, I do not know. But it was 
something, and with it came the daze, 
the moment of blank vacancy when 
Latham lost control of the ‘ Antoinette ’ 
and went crashing down to earth. Tl 
wager that half the aviators now dead 
were killed by those awful seconds be- 
tween ‘subconscious’ and ‘ conscious.’ 
Latham was wonderfully lucky!” 

And then I remembered Memoria! 
Day afternoon two years ago, when 
automobiles were racing on the In- 
dianapolis Speedway. For a hundred 
miles they had been racing rowud and 
round and round—colored smudies in 
a saucer of white. And I thought of 
Latham, careening steadily with just 
blue, blue, blue, blue sweeping by, and 
how similar it was. How the glaring 
sameness of that white track, a hun- 
dred miles of it, the same vague forms 
and faces in the grand-stand that appeared and 
vanished, the same booming of the exhausts, the same 
biuish smoke that, belching from them, hung like mist 
ever the track—how it all must have acted with 
similar hypnotic power upon the drivers. 

Then I saw again a rakish car, painted yellow and 
black, that had been whirling past so regularly that 
one imagined it might be fastened to the spoke of 
some great wheel whose hub turned in the center of the 
speedway. But as the yellow-and-black car appeared 
around the turn, suddenly, as if tearing loose from its 











fastenings, it veered 
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sharply up the track 
and crashed into the 
thick white wall that 
guards the crest of the 
banking. There sound- 
ed the harsh grinding 
of steel on concrete, 
then came a crazy re- 
bound back on_ the 
track, another plunge, 
and the car swerved 
into the wall again, 
climbed it, bumped 
along the top thirty 
feet, and, toppling over, 
lay: on the track a 
wreck. 

Whereupon I con- 
cluded that aviators 
and race-drivers play 
very similar games. 
Indeed, they are iden- 
tical in that what 
might be termed the 
psychology of disaster 
runs through them 
hoth. Also from talks 
with these men one con- 
cludes that it is true— 
the similarity of these 
games from the psycho- 
logical viewpoint. From 
what race-drivers told 
me I believe that the 
continued speed of hun- 
dreds of miles, with its 
hypnotic suggestions 
made by blurred Jand- 
scapes, has a result iden- 
tical with that created 
in aviators when they 
flv far from the earth 
and become influenced 
by the vast Nowhere 
through which they are 
traveling. In both 
cases, if the man yields 
to the feeling, an acci- 
dent always results. 

Take the case of 
Caleb Bragg one July 











afternoon two years ago 
at the Brighton Beach 
Motordrome. Br 
a powerful black-paint- 
ed Italian ear, was 
sweeping round the little one-mile track trying to cut 
down the leaders. It was a handicap event, and Bragg, 
starting from scratch, was having a hard race of 
it. So great was the advantage of the other cars 
that he had to “ open wide ” the engine—get out every 
pulse of speed. It was a terrific pace to hold on that 
little dirt track, and Bragg, flushed with a defeat of 
Barney Oldfield at Los Angeles, did not propose to be 
heaten by any handicap drivers. He ceased to shut 
off rounding the turns. ‘The black Ttalian roared 
louder. 

Then, when he was drawing closer and closer to the 
leaders and it Jooked as if his daring would be re- 
warded, what happened to Hlarroun at Indianapolis 








. 





in Latham coolly lighted a cigarette 


overcame Bragg. His sibconscious mind, seeing noth- 
ing but the blur of dusty track, rimmed with a low 
fence of planks painted white. began to drive the car. 
How long Bragg continued this way nobody knows, 
hut when he swung into the grand-stand turn some- 
thing happened. The black car swerved suddenly, 
crashed through the fence, and dashed across the in- 
field. That it remained righted during the interval 
hefore Bragg’s conscious mind asserted itself was only 
the most wonderful luck, for the speed was terrific. 
Then Bragg realized that he was driving a car across 
the lumpy turf instead of in the middle of the track 
and that the leaders were drawing farther and farther 
away. Instantly his mind was made up. He twisted 


hard on the steering-wheel, turned heavily, pointed the 
hood back, put on full power, and headed straight for 
a section of the fence near the point where he had 
gone through! The gap he had made was strewn with 
jagged pieces of wood, deadly on tires. So Bragg, 
determined to get back on the track, took it as a 
matter of course that the only way to do so was to 
batter down another part of the fence. This he did, 
the black Italian thundering on, bumping and lurch- 
ing over the soft ground until, striking the fence, it 
parted the thin boards with a crash, plunged back on 
the track, skidded in a wall of dust, and, righting 
itself, dashed away after the leaders—and caught 
them. 

It was the hypnotic suggestion, generally bringing 
disaster, that put Bragg in that predicament. Re- 
markable, impulsive nerve, with his emotions over- 
keyed from the shock, took him out of it. But Bur- 
man’s record drives on Daytona Beach, Florida, are 
just as fearful risks. Worst of all is the chance of 
hypnotic suggestion—the blur of the white sands and 
blue ocean, an awful confusion at one hundred and 
sixty-five miles an hour. 

But there is another phase to this psychology of the 
air and of the track. By medical men it is called 
“temporary dementia.” Let me illustrate: 

It was at Manchester. Aeroplanes were sweeping 
the skies in the circuit of Britain race. Vedrines had 
landed, and, impatient at the rules that made him 
vait ten minutes before taking up the race, went about 
jJabbering in French. One of the officials asked him 
what kind of a .trip he had had. Vedrines’s answer 
was to hold up his hands expressively and murmur, 
“Mon Dieu!” 

He was quiet for many seconds, then he said: 

“T was blanketed in clouds so that I could not see 
ten meters before me. Below was nothing but rolling 
mist that gradually took on all fanciful shapes and 
colors. I caught myself wanting to descend, to drop 
suddenly into it and see what it was like. To escape 
this feeling I flew higher and higher, until, venturing 
to look down again, I saw wonderful lights and 
shadows that never before had been revealed to me 
from the sky. I saw a dreamy city, a wonderful 
mirage, and I believe I would have forgotten every- 
thing but those exquisite colorings, released my levers, 
and—” (He laughed.) “But I was fortunate, for 
I became sick, as sick as a dog, away up in the clouds. 
Then the reality, the hard tenseness of it all, returned 
to me. In terror I gripjied those levers until my hands 
hurt and so managed to retain control until I landed 
here.” 

Vedrines was fortunate—he escaped. Arch Hox- 
sey, however was killed. He too must have suf- 
fered from the illusion—the explanation of which 
medical men cannot agree upon—when he bolted to his 
death at Los Angeles. His biplane, clearly visible from 
the ground, was seen to overturn slowly, as if Hoxsey 
had released his hold on the levers. Then it dashed 
down. After the accident a score of contradictory re- 
ports appeared.in the newspapers. The reporters could 
only guess. But a man who was with Hoxsey that 
December afternoon two years ago told me that the 
death of John B. Moisant had produced a profound 
effect on Hoxsey. Moisant had fallen the same morn- 
ing at New Orleans. How easily could the thought 
of Moisant, peaceful in death, be conjured up to Hoxsey 
when, weak with fighting the wind, he looked down 
and saw the earth thousands of feet below him—soft, 
mystic, an aureole of wonderful color and tenderness, 
ealling him down! 
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“BIG BUSINESS” 


AS 


PIONEER 


HOW INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRY IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF NEW REGIONS HAS BEEN SUPPLANTED BY CAPITAL 





By Cromwell Childe 


N all modern business there is 
nothing more dramatic and im- 
pressive than the way in which 
big interests begin the development 
of great stretches of wild and deso- 
late country. The time is long 
since past when it was the height 
of commercial enterprise to say, 


“Here are new  fields—we_ will 
conquer — them.” Business __ to- 
day goes ahead and creates the 
fields. 


It wants new markets where, until 
now, there have been only desert 
lands, lonely mountainous districts, 
or mile upon mile of prairies or 
cattle-ranges. Some millions of in- 
vestments may be needed, but the 
money is worth spending. — Rail- 
roads reach across, new cities are 
made, dry wastes irrigated, in- 
habitants sought for and obtained 
by thousands. Miles of country 
that hitherto only existed upon 
the map are quickly made into 
well-settled prosperous communi- 
ties. 

To those who do not know what 
modern business can accomplish 
when it sets about it this building 
up of thousands of square miles in 
rapid, substantial fashion seems, 
when the story comes to be told, little short of won- 
derful. Practically speaking, there is nothing wonder- 
ful about it. ‘The system is the same, stripped down 
to essentials, as erecting a giant office-building. It is 
as surely profitable and quite as feasible. Twenty or 
a hundred dollars need to be spent instead of a single 
dollar—that is all the difference. With the big cor- 
poration or allied corporations that control very nearly 
unlimited funds the matter is little more than that of 
arithmetic. 

A century, half a century, even a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the pioneer went slowly and painfully ahead 
single-handed. Step by step and inch by inch he 
blazed his way into a desolate country. the other side 
of the frontier. Business to-day does this pioneering 
by wholesale, at a fraction of the expense, with results 
that are immediate, with “ home comforts ” from the 
heginning. The new pioneer, because of systematizing, 
has, almost before he has landed on the ground, an 
automobile, a sewing-machine, electric lights, and run- 
ning water in the kitchen. 

Westward from El Paso there stretches a burning 
desert. It is the bed of an ancient but shallow sea. 
It is skirted by lines of hills barren and forbidding. 
Mountains whose very appearance warns one rear their 
summits to the dome of a turquoise sky. It seems 
to be a land fit only for tarantulas, centipedes, and 
scorpions. Once the Indians roved over it and made 
war on the “paleface.” Where in past days men 
went mad for lack of water, tantalized by the mirage, 
now they may ride in peace and comfort over heavy 
steel rails in standard cars. Where some years ago 
one saw only the shimmering desert the land is now 
broken with spots of green, dotted with farms, 
sprinkled with towns out of which great stacks rise 
and from which pillars of smoke roll upward day by 


day. 

Diuews in that country curious conditions existed. 
There was copper in abundance in Arizona in a little 
cafion at the foot of the Mule Mountains. In northern 
New Mexico there were great beds of bituminous coal. 
In the mountains there were springs and streams of 
water. There was no water in the desert. If these 
various elements could be brought together thousands 
would benefit. A group of Eastern capitalists at- 
tempted this. They were manufacturers who made 
clocks and watches in the Connecticut Valley. The 
price of copper was high. They sought cheaper metal 
and sent a skilled professor out to find a copper-mine. 

Business was the motive-power of this enterprise, 
but this professional tour of discovery was as inter- 
esting as any within the realms of romance. ‘The 
scientist journeyed month after month in a land where 
hitherto only Indian, trapper, scout, and occasional 
wanderer had been. At last, in the midst of an Indian- 
infested country, he reached a little caiion at the foot 
of the Mule Mountains. There he found his copper- 
mine. 

The first impetus was given that was quickly to 


It was necessary to erect a smelter 


civilize all this region. The professor’s principals 
bought the mine. In executive sessions they heard the 
wise man’s reports with delight. Dollar after dollar, 
almost beyond computatien, was voted. The prin- 
ciple was clear. This mine, far beyond the outposts 
of civilization, was worth nothing in itself. Civiliza- 
tion must be made to grow up around it. It must 
become the center of a prosperous, happy community. 
Thousands must be enriched and helped before these 
capitalists could themselves make a dollar. 

There was no delay, no waiting for settlers, no 
gradual development. The copper in the mine cried 
to be made the dividend-payer of numberless securi- 
ties. Men and money were hurried forward. It was 
necessary to erect a smeiter and haul water in wagons 
te cool the furnaces until a pipe-line could be con- 
structed from a distant mountain stream. Then it 
was necessary to span the burning desert with a line 
of railroad at enormous expense. To draw upon well- 
known sources of ecke supply, in order to keep their 
furnaces alive, it became advisable to construct nearly 
600 miles of railroad north through New Mexico to the 
coal-fields. Then a new town, with new and larger 
smelters, was laid out in the middle of the desert. 
Hundreds of coke-ovens were constructed and thou- 
sands of men were employed. 

In directors’ rooms and from roll-top desks in cities 
of the East the great campaign was steadily carried 
on. Now and again a railroad train would whirl out 
some important executive to the scene, and experts, 
retained at heavy fees, would study the ground at this 
point and that. Through a dozen States “on East” 
the story of the big new development was carefully 
told and the opportunities of minor business enter- 
prises were outlined. Things were made easy for the 
men who were willing to come into a new country. 
The point was made to them that here were the profits 
of pioneering with none of its hardships. 

What proved the drawing-card to thousands was 
that the new country could not fail and would not 
be allowed to languish. Too vast a capital was being 
poured into it. If these millions were not enough 
there were many more. So people came in increasing 
numbers. They built towns—a dozen or more. They 
organized mining or manufacturing enterprises; they 
established little lines of trade in a network that 
constantly grew. 

The big capitalists made money, but their share 
of the wealth created has proved very small—only a 
fraction—beside the fortunes, little and big, the mod- 
ern competences and the good livings of those who 
found. happy homes because of the great exploitation 
that took millions of money. 

Some day a group of new rich men will rise into 
power. Or one man will come forward with a secret 
that he will share with men already worth their mil- 
lions, and incidentally he will make himself as rich 
as they. This will be the man who will discover a 
new body of iron ore suitable for manufacturing pur- 
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When that day arrives, 
however far remote and desolate 
the region may be, it will quickly 
become a great and prosperous part 
of the country. In a few years 
“corner lots” in the business see- 
tions of the towns will make 
owners wealthy, villas will dot 
every scenically attractive _ site, 
and little storekeepers of the early 
days will grow into comfortable 
tradesmen. 

Some years ago, in the private 
office of a plant that was just be- 


poses. 


ginning to gain distinction, and 
was the first factory in what is 
now a great industry, several 
shrewd men sat in council to 
devise selling campaigns. They 


had a product in which they saw 
unlimited possibilities — moto r- 
engines that have since become in 
agriculture what the automobile 
and the power-truck have proved in 
private and business life, effective 
substitutes for the horse. ‘there 
was no lack of money behind these 
people. ‘The only question was how 
the largest sales were to-be made. 
A man in this council had an 
inspiration. In his mind he saw 
a picture of thousands of miles of 
level Western lands, far distant from markets and 
civilization, too remote and vast for the horse-drawn 
plow. With such a field the traction-engine would be 
the greatest of commercial successes. But it did not 
exist. The great wind-swept plains were thought to 
be of use for cattle-raising oniy. They were the lands 
of the cow-barons, of the * puncher ” and the raneh. 

If these new regions could not be turned to agri- 
culture the sale of the powerful engines for farm use 
would be meager and unprofitable. Sitting there in his 
chair, the director commenced to outline and paint 
a new West, entire sections of. great States that they 
themselves must develop. Hundreds of men must be 
shown great profits and wealth, that they might sell 
their engines that would pull not one plow, like a team 
of sturdy horses, but eight plows, even sixteen. 

From this council and others that followed, and the 
councils of other manufacturers who saw how big 
business could be created, the great wheat-fields of the 
West have grown in little more than a decade. A 
century of ordinary growth would not have developed 
them like the business enterprises that had to make 
markets for their wares to gain profits. It took cam- 
paigning of a very different sort from that in the 
business world of lesser things. Assemblages had 
to be called together and the big engines put through 
their paces. ‘There had to be conferences with men 
of capital who saw possibilities in far-off territories 
under these new conditions. Here and there helping 
financial hands had to be extended. Big products were 
to be sold and much was at stake. Modern enterprise 
had to go ahead and develop to make its own future. 

For fifty years in all America there was no more 
forbidding place than Death Valley in California. It 
was a seething desert, insufferably hot, below the 


level of the sea. Its inhabitants were rattlesnakes, 
tarantulas, and centipedes. Death Valley might be 


well called Life Valley to-day, for it has become a 
thriving land. Business has taken, and is steadily 
taking, millions of wealth out of it, a cleansing ma- 
terial that finds a market in every household. Not 
far away from Death Vailey it was found that there 
were clays that could be used for the making of tiling 
of the finest kind. 

American business works best in co-operation. When 
many. industries can combine, as it were, and each 
reach out’ the helping hand to one another, there are 
achieved the best results. Thus the cleansing sub- 
stance and the clays brought in their train other 
things. The demand for water to make life really 
comfortable in time introduced irrigation, and on 
the desert’s very edge orange groves and fruit farms 
commenced to blossom. Big business had scored an- 
other victory. It had made habitable a region which 
men once thought was created only to increase the 
mileage to the Pacific coast. In the big Eastern cities 
to-day, and abroad, may be seen many men who have 
become rich through the opening of this new land, 
though they were not in the original enterprise. 

















The Widener Memorial Library for Harvard 


By F. Lauriston Bullard 


AE last the 
university 


library of America’s oldest 
is to have the place in the 
j eyes of the multitude that it long has 
held in the estimation of those who have 
expert information about books and their 
Harvard’s book and pamphlet col- 

exceeded in size by those of only three 
libraries. But neither the Congressional 

Washington, the Public Library of New 

nor the Boston Public Library can match 
the institution in Cambridge as a storelouse of ma- 
terials for students and scholars. Now the mother of 
the young bibliophile who was lost in the sinking of 
the Titanic is to provide for the university’s huge 
and unique collections of printed volumes and rare 
manuscripts a memorial building which architectural- 
ly will take rank among the best of American college 
structures. 

In this new building Harvard purposes to apply the 
laboratory principle to library investigations and to 
make this greatest collection of books on the Western 
Hemisphere available in the most liberal manner for 


uses. 





loctzons are 
American 

Library in 
York City, 


the scholarship of the world. Harvard University 
intends to do what the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
has been doing for centuries, and to do it better. 
An accredited visitor from any country on the globe 
will find himself as much at home in one of the 
private rooms of the Widener Memorial as in_ his 
own library, and just outside the door he will have 


immediate access to all the treasures that the Harvard 
collections contain. 


In similar fashion the undergraduates are to be 
provided with such facilities for work among the 


shelves as have been quite impossible in the outgrown 
and inadequate Gore Hall, which for more than 
seventy years has been the college library. If the 
visiting scholars and the Harvard professors are to 
have eighty private studies scattered about the build- 
ing, the students are to have no fewer than 350 little 


separate rooms, or “ cubicles,” each furnished with 
desk and chair, where they may read in seclusion 
with needed volumes on their tables and any other 


look required right at hand in the stacks. 

Harry Elkins Widener was graduated from Har- 
vard with the class of 1907. Before leaving col- 
lege he had begun the gathering of one of the most 
valuable collections of rare books in America. After 
his death his will disclosed that he had bequeathed his 
library to his college. Then Harvard was confronted 
with the humiliating fact that the university had no 
suitable place fer the deposit of such a collection. 
Indeed, Gore Hall was so crammed from top to bot- 
tom with boeks that navigation among the stacks 
had become difficult, and an overflow of 150,000 vol- 
umes had been removed to other buildings. 

Mrs. George D. Widener then arranged with the 
university authorities to supply Harvard with a new 
library as a memorial to her son. The plans, drawn 
by Horace Trumbauer, of Philadelphia, have just 
been made public. The donor does not announce the 
cost, but it is known that the sum will exceed a 
million dollars. 





The Widener Memorial Library will face the interior 
of the college yard, with the main entrance directly 
south of Appleton Chapel. The structure will cover 
a plot of ground, for which the razing of Gore Hall 
will afford a part, measuring 206 by 275 feet. All 
the elevations will be dignified and handsome, but the 
most impressive will face the yard. Along this facade 
twelve Corinthian columns, each forty feet in height, 
will rest on a portico 128 feet long, which will extend 
along the front of the building. The approach will be 
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The plan of the main floor 


a flight of broad stone steps ascending from the 
ground twelve feet below. 

The lowest floor will rise from the ground to the 
level of this portico. On this floor are to be large 
special reading-rooms for the departments of history, 
government, and economics, work-rooms for the staff, 
rest-room, and lunch-rooms. 

On the main floor, reached by the steps from the 
yard, the memorial feature has its most imposing 
illustration. The visitor passes through the doors into 


a vestibule, which opens into a great entrance-hall 
and in turn leads to the Widener Memorial Hall. 
This is an apartment measuring 40 by 32 feet and 
lighted on each side by a court. Beyond is the room 
for the installation of the Widener collection, a 
room 38 by 60 feet. Here there will be placed and 
probably exhibited the priceless four folios of Shake- 
speare, the first editions of the Faerie Queene, of the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and other rare edi- 
tions; the association and presentation copies of stand- 
ard authors, the Robert Louis Stevenson manuscripts, 
and the other literary treasures which made this 
many times over the most valuable gift of books that 
Harvard had received since 1638, when John Harvard 
himself started the library with his modest bequest:- 
of 370 volumes. 

But Harvard has had a collection of rare manu- 
scripts, examples of the work of the famous presses 
of the Middle Ages, illuminated volumes, and books 
hearing the autographs of the world’s most noted 
authors, and these have been kept in the treasure- 
room which was built for their safe-keeping in Gore 
Hall. These are now to be placed in the rooms on 
each side of the chamber for the Widener collection. 
Back of these three rooms will be a great open south 
court 52 by 112 feet, providing light for the interior 
of the building. At the right and left of the main 


“entrances are to be, the offices of the chiefs of the 


library staff. 

The card-catalogue-room and the delivery-room will 
be on the second floor at the head of the grand stair- 
case. Facing the college yard on this floor and ex- 
tending 136 feet across “the front of the building will 
be the main reading-room with seats for 375 students. 
This handsome apartment will be open almost to the 
top of the building. On the third floor are rooms for 
the arts and archeology collections and for maps: 
on the fourth, special quarters for the English library. 
the classical collections, and other departments. 

The bookcases or stacks will extend around the 
east, south, and west sides of the building. They will 
run from the basement to the third floor, but will 
be divided for convenience into seven floors or devels. 
Their capacity has been estimated at 2,500,000 vol- 
umes, making fifty-nine miles of shelves, five times 
the capacity of the present: library building. The 
light will be more than ample, coming from the large 
outside windows and from the three open courts. 

All the libraries of Harvard University now con- 
tain about 1,000,000 books and 500,000 pamphlets. 
Many of these are in the libraries of the Law School, 
the Medical School, the Divinity School, and the other 
special departments of the university. There they 
will remain. The 650,000 volumes and the 400,000 
pamphlets, which make up the college library proper, 
will be placed in the Widener Library as soon as it 
is finished. Thus the new structure will take care 
of the needs of the institution for many years. The 
task of transferring the contents of Gore Hall to 
temporary quarters has been begun. Plans are being 
made for the dedication of the memorial on Com- 
mencement Day, 1914. 
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By Stuart Stevens Scott 


N a section of the country so interspersed 
by waterways that it is as necessary 
for a man to own a boat as a horse and 
carriage, the greatest boon to the people 
is a cheap and quick means of trans- 
portation these liquid highways. 
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Such is the case in Maryland, where the Chesapeake 
Bay and its many estuaries penetrate into the State 


affording thousands of miles of 
navigable water for shallow-draught boats. 

The gasolene-engined boat is truly the ‘ water- 
wagon” of the Chesapeake, and few indeed are the 
farmers of tide-water Maryland who do not own a 
motor-boat of some kind. These ‘ water-wagons ” 
have been the means of opening up the State just 


in every direction, 


as much as have been good roads in other sections, 
The problem of every farmer who treats farming as 
a business is to get ‘his produce to market. 

In the old days. when the steamboat service was not 
what it is to-day the farmer had only sailing craft, 
which did well enough for the carrying of grain and 
such cargoes as would not be injured if delayed in 
transit, but sailing craft are out of the question for 
the transportation of highly perishable garden-truck. 

Those farmers on the main rivers or close to the 
steamboat wharves were the ones who reaped the 
advantages, and while their farms flourished the 
more distant farms were devoted almost entirely to 
the raising of staple crops—wheat, corn, and tobacco— 
but in limited quantities, for the cost of hauling many 


' 
miles, with freight charges, made it unprofitable to 
get even these commodities to market. 


But with the introduction of the’ power “ water- 
wagon” there came about a change. The gasolene- 


boat, not only capable of threading the narrow and 
shallow streams to the very doors of what had been 
almost inland farms, but also sturdy enough to run 
to Baltimore in only a little more time than could be 
made by the steamboats, not only encouraged the 
raising of market produce, but enhanced the value 
of land. It brought into that section expert farmers 
from the West who saw glowing possibilities in the 
kindly soil and the nearness to a receptive market. 
Tide-water Maryland has been regenerated, and to-day 
‘it is a garden spot. 
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By William Hemmingway 





(QBHE day of the truck-horse is done. 
AX Gasolene and electricity are doing 
‘SX his work better and cheaper than 

> he can and thus are mercifully 
SS driving him off the face of the 
~ earth. He is going fast. The ex- 
~~) tent to which he already has been 
eliminated is startling to one who 
looks into the subject for the first 
time. Soon we may expect to find Percherons and 
Clydesdales kept as interesting and picturesque orna- 
ments on country-places, as people nowadays keep 
peacocks or moose on their estates. 

If any one doubts this let him look in any pro- 
gressive city or village for the once indispensable fire- 
horse. He has gone forever. No longer shall his 
clattering hoofs proclaim the arrival of engine or 
hook-and-ladder truck. He has been sold off to the 
farmer or some one else into whose business the newest 
inventions have not yet made their way. He has been 
retired from the Fire Department for the good of the 
service. ‘The motor gets the apparatus to the fire 
surer and quicker than the horse ever could. It has 
the higher efficiency. The horse must go. In all 
commercial work, too, the horse is vanishing from the 
cities of America. 

“We are at the beginning of the horseless age,” 
said a motor-truck maker to me a few days ago. “I 
mean so far as cities are concerned. You remember 
how ten years ago street boys used to yell at people 
in automobiles, ‘Git a horse!’ Within the next ten 
years or so, I venture to predict, any man who has 
the nerve to drive a pair of horses to a truck in 
city streets will be hooted at in the same way. ‘Git 
a motor!’ the street boys will shout at him.” 

As we were talking the clangor of fire-bells drew 
us to the window. Down Broadway came a galloping 
procession—engine, hook-and-ladder, and fuel-wagon— 
all drawn by handsome, powerful bay horses at full 
gallop. Automobiles-—carriages, delivery wagons, and 
trucks—glided out of the way of the horses as swiftly 
and easily as swallows would wheel out of the path 
of logy barn-yard fowl. As we looked down at the 
cumbrous fire apparatus a quizzical smile lit up the 
face of the motor-truck man. 

“Seems as if we were looking into a museum of 
antiquities that had suddenly come to life, doesn’t it?” 
he said. “The horse as a worker with man is going 
fast. Of course, he will always be remembered as 
man’s best friend and all that sort of thing; but the 
higher efficiency of the motor has eliminated him. 
Only the real friends of the horse can appreciate 
what a mercy it is to take him away from the hard 
and slippery pavements of the cities and how much 
the people of the cities gain in health by his absence. 
But we motor people are not looking for sympathy or 
gratitude. We have put the horse out of business 
simply on the ground of economy. The man or the 
company that has goods to haul and deliver—from 
coal to confectionery or from diamonds to fifty-ton 
safes—can haul them and deliver them more surely, 
promptly, quickly, and cheaply by using motor-trucks 
or wagons than by using horses. Increased efficiency 
is the rule nowadays in every business. In _ trans- 
portation increased efficiency means electricity or 
gasolene. The resulting humane relief to man’s best 
friend and to the health of man himself are incidents 
of the improvement.” 

The change in transportation of merchandise has 
come about so gradually, so quictly, so unostentatious- 
ly that the cbserver can hardly realize it unless he 
takes a long, sweeping look backward—say, over a 
period of fully three or four. years. It was only 
yesterday, seemingly, that the wise coal-dealer, wish- 
ing to keep business stirring through summer and the 
early autumn, scattered broadcast his advertisement 
with two striking pictures of teams of horses drawing 
a cart carrying three tons of coal. In one picture 
they were going along comfortably with the load on 
dry pavement; in the other they were slipping and 
sprawling through snow, struggling desperately under 
the lash of the whip. That picture isn’t before the 


public this year. It represents conditions that are 
as dead as Pharaoh. Monsieur Equus has retired 
from the coal business. The coal-cart of to-day carries 
ten tons at a time instead of three. Electricity or 
gasolene trundles the burden along comfortably in 
rain or shine, snow or sunlight, without straining and 
without delay. There is no whip-lash, no suffering. 
But the economic change is far greater than in the 
single item of transportation. That item is only a 
beginning. It has been often said that it was only 
after improved machinery made the slave’s labor un- 
profitable that there arose a great popular wave of 
protest against slavery; and that, therefore, it was 
to mechanical invention that myriads of blacks first 
owetheir freedom. 
Whether or not this is 


other types, and many of them do specialized work 
that seems to call for reasoning power as the ma- 
chine goes along. At the great freight terminals, for 
example, it is most interesting to see motor-truck 
cranes running about working like big ants. They 
are compact, powerful chunks, built close to the ground, 
on-low wheels. They have high arched necks of steel 
from which depend their claws at the end of chains. 
A man sits on each truck crane and directs it. The 
little monster picks up barrel, box, or bale weighing 
half a ton or more and trundles it away, as an ant 
would run off with bird-seed. There is something al- 
most humorous in the spectacle of one of these truck 
cranes piling loads on four trailers and then running 





true, it is certain that to 
the invention of ma- 
chinery that hauls his = 
burden farther, faster, 
and cheaper than he can 
the horse owes his fast- 
spreading freedom from 
toil in the towns. 

But that is not all. 
Probably most of us 
would regard it as ex- 
travagant to say that 
the motor-truck  out- 
thinks the horse quite 
as effectively as it out- 
hauls him. Yet that 
statement is actually 
true. What horse ever 
loaded or unloaded his 
own truck? The motors 
do that in a way that 
saves labor and_ saves 
time so enormously that 
the beholder feels he is 
looking on at an exhibi- 
tion of magie. And in- 
deed it is magic to see a 














mere machine reach out 
its long arm, or crane, 
drop down its ring of 
claws like the talons of 
a giant steel bird, pick 
up a box or barrel weighing hundreds of pounds, and 
swing the burden up and into its body in about half 
the time it would take four or five men merely to 
get the skids ready. Or consider the ten-ton coal- 
truck. This beneficent monster rolls up alongside a 
pocket on the side of a pier. At the stringpiece a 
barge is moored full of coal. A hoisting-engine scoops 
up the coal a ton at a time and lifts it into the 
pocket. The motor coal-truck stands alongside the 
pocket, two men pull the strings, and ten tons of 
coal shoot into the truck in five minutes or less. 
Arrived at its destination, the motor-truck delivers 
the load with human skill. In the first place, it 


draws up alongside the sidewalk—so as not to block- ~ 


ade three-quarters of the street, as the old-fashioned 
horse truck would do—and then shoots the load 
through a chute into the cellar where it belongs. 
Or the truck, by its own power, raises its great body 
containing the ten tons of coal as daintily as a girl 
would raise a rose, and from the height thus gained 
sends the coal in a swift stream into the house. Or 
perhaps only the front end of the truck rears up in 
air to discharge the burden. 

The first of these great gray-black giants I ever 
saw climbed down the steep hill on which I live—a 
hill that simply butchers and mutilates horses in 
slippery weather—and came to a stop with consum- 
mate ease. Then the great machine, which look-d 
like a mammoth beetle as big as a pair of elephants, 
actually climbed up on the sidewalk swiftly and 
surely, moreover as gently and silently as a moth 
on its rubber-padded wheels, and almost in a minute 
raised its huge bulk high in air and shot the coal 
into the house. Quite involuntarily I found my hand 

going up to raise my hat 
to the man who could 
invent such a machine as 








that. The electric light, 
the telephone, the wire- 
less telegraph, the phono- 
graph, all do their mi- 
raculous work under cover 
of mystery that only the 
wise can understand. 
But there was something 
very appealing, almost 
human, in this vast bulk 
of simple machinery that 
under the guidance of 
only one man did the 
work of eight horses and 
eight men and seemed to 
look around for obstacles 
and overcome them and 
to choose the easiest and 
surest way of doing its 
task. 

If emphasis has been 
laid ‘here on the doings 
of the almost human 
coal-cart, it is only be- 
cause that is the type of 
motor-truck that has 
happened to- fall under 











my daily observation. 
There are hundreds of 


A coal-cart motor-truck that seems to be gifted with reason 


off with the whole outfit. One view of this installa- 
tion at work convinces the observer. of the correctness 
of the expert who said: “By this system one 
man can handle more ton-miles than by any other 
method.” 

Hundreds of forms of motor-trucks and moter- 
wagons have been developed. It seems almost as 
if any manufacturer or merchant having peculiar or 
difficult goods to handle has but to show the con- 


_ditions of service to the motor-truck maker, who will 


forthwith deliver the special kind of vehicle he needs. 
Nothing could be more striking than the contrast be- 
tween the highly specialized motor-truck of to-day and 
its lumbering old predecessor, which was a sort of 
clumsy big brother to the gay automobile. 

As to the economy effected by taking horses out of 
harness and putting electricity and gasolene in their 
place, the amount of testimony is overwhelming. ‘The 
retail price of horses is more than twice as high to-day 
as it was ten years ago. The records prove it. The 
price of hay, oats, and straw is two and a half times 
as much now as it was ten years ago. The reports 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce prove it. 
Real-estate values in most of the cities of this country 
have increased at a phenomenal rate, so that the cost 
of land devoted to stables and the taxes upon it 
have almost driven stables out of cities. Street 
traffic in New York, Chicago, and many other cities 
has increased threefoid, thus making imperative relief 
from congested conditions. On the other hand, the 
price of gasolene has been cut in half within the last 
ten years, while the price of electric current has been 
reduced from twelve cents to three or four cents pex 
kilo-watt hour. And during the last ten years the 
motor-truck has increased one-hundredfold in the num- 
bers and styles of truck or wagon in use. 

The very important saving in real estate by the 
substitution of motor-trucks for horse vehicles has 
been proven thousands of times. Let us take one 
ease, that of a prominent New York brewer. He 
had, in the heart of Manhattan Island, where ground 
is valued and often sold by the square foot, a stable 
two hundred by one hundred feet in which he kept 
one hundred and seventy-six horses—besides three 
yards and a blacksmith-shop devoted to horse-shoeing, 
wagon repairs, ete. Having substituted a fleet of 
motor-trucks in place of the horse outfit, he has 
built a four-story garage, seventy-five by one hundred 
feet, with room for ninety-six trucks, and thereby 
he has set free four city lots—one hundred by one 
hundred feet in all. The amount of this saving is 
enormous. His motor-trucking fleet occupies one- 
quarter of the space formerly used by the horse outfit. 

In the cost of maintenance, operation, repairs, 
deterioration, etc., the motor-trucks are much cheaper 
than the horse outfit. This has been proved over 
and over again by records in the case of breweries, 
express companies, department stores, milk companies, 
ete., whose work of distribution is most arduous. It 
would be wearisome to quote the figures at length, 
but here is one example picked out at random: the 
cost of electricity or gasolene to run a one-thousand- 
pound delivery wagon one day is about forty cents— 
far less than the price of one bushel of oats. And a 
wagon of that type will run fifty miles a day and 
do the work of two one-horse delivery wagons, 
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MAYHE factory building in Conselyea 
Brooklyn, E. D., where a 
feather firm, a shoe industry, and 
a marble-dust works did business 














Ge under one roof, was a temple of 
Ns f ¢é wheels within wheels in more senses 
(BEE ree gfe SD than one. As a rule, the feather 
iS ENV) yators were y ladi tl 
SENS operators ere young ladies, the 

shoe employees young women, and 
the marble-workers young toughs. Every now and 


then a tough wedded a feather fairy or a shoe amazon 


By Eugene Campbell 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALLACE MORGAN 


like a waist. His forehead (to employ a euphemism) 
retreated, and his eyes seemed constantly to desire to 
change places across his nose. Across the back of his 
head he was of incredible distance from ear to ear, 
and if he possessed a nervous system at all the fact 
was apparent only in the startled suddenness with 
which he dropped his marble tools when the five-o’clock 
whistle blew. One day as he was coming out of the 
marble works a perfect stranger fell under the spell of 
his aspect and accosted him. The stranger was the 
moving spirit of a local A.C. He led Berstein around 

to the club and showed 

him how to sit in a 











corner and get up 
when a bell rang, and 
a week later introduced 
him and one like him 
to a discriminating 
publie as: “In this 
corner, Stanley Carter. 
In this corner, Young 
McGovern [Mr.  Ber- 
stein]. Both members 
of this club.” 

Stripped for battle, 
Young McGovern pre- 
sented so sinister and 
terrifying a spectacle 
that many of the sports 
present dreamed of him 
subsequently when they 
reached their beds. But 
it was noticed by one 
or two that his foot- 
work was hardly of the 
winged variety, and 
that all in all his per- 
formance was not in- 
formed by a_ certain 
essential intellectu- 


ality. 
Still, one does not 
have to be a mental 


Colossus in a marble 
cellar. As Young Mce- 
Govern he became the 
terror of the marble 
works, and at picnics, 
pleasure clubs, and 








He ambushed Millicent and took away her pay-envelope 


and removed her to the gray keeping of a tenement- 
house remote from factory lines of demarcation, but 
in strict factory society the wall between feathers and 
shoes was as solid as the venerable rampart around 
China and as unsealable as the air barrier between 
Newport and Arverne. 

Miss Lizzie Gillogilly lacked any recollection of 
parents or a Sunday-school, and appeared on the shoe 
pay-roll as Millicent Randolph. The shoe pay-roll was 
thinner in point of pages than the Almanach de Gotha, 
Iiut no lover of racy reading could have hesitated a 
moment between the two anthologies. The feather 
auditors, one flight higher up, dealt with sheets that 
scintillated where the shoe sheets only glowed, but Miss 
Millicent Randolph was a braw lassie with a hat-pin, 
and, having reached over the heads of a_ half-dozen 
feather fairies and taken Mr. Moe Berstein in open 
competition, she had Jearned to love him for his own 
sterling sake, and had arrived at a devout intention 
of marrying him. 

Mr. Moe Berstein broke marble for a living. He 
was dancing at a eertain Star Casino when Millicent 
saw him first. Chin to chin, solemnly, and locked in 
an apparent death-lock, he and a feather fairy were 
doing that mixed wiggle and walk which was the 
dancing fashion at the Star, and Millicent, who was 
wiggle-walking with another shoe girl, and who had 
observed that before that he had danced with another 
feather fairy, and before that with still another 
feather fairy, glued her gaze to the back of his head 
until he turned around, when she gave him the dreamy 
eye. He detached his chin from his feather-fainy’s 
chin and staked Millicent to the “ office.’ The two 
couples moved a few turns nearer. Then, leaving his 
partner adrift, Mr. Berstein slid to Millicent, and she 
and the girl with her “broke.” Mr. Berstein and 
Millicent walk-danced away together, their faces intent, 
mirthless. In this manner Millicent became Mr. Ber- 
stein’s regular skirt. At the time, the turban swirl 
having not vet hit Conselyea Street, she was wearing 
a rat equal in size and almost in weight to three pairs 
of mature men’s shoes. 

The worthy young men who crushed marble in the 
basement of the building where the feather and shoe 
establishments were affected no rainbow names like the 
girls up-stairs. They stuck to their own as long as 
they remained in marble, although on forsaking marble- 
breaking for houge or skull, it was considered form to 
adopt sobriquets such as “ Alias Red,” “ Alias Lefty,” 
“ Butch,” ete. But this was more as a tribute to imme- 
morial etiquette. However, after he had been going 
steady with Millicent for a month or two, Mr. Ber- 
stein suddenly became the envy of a wide circle of 
friends by changing his. But it was not for police 
reasons. 7 

Although in marble, Mr. Berstein was no faun. He 
had ape arms and legs, ankles like knees, and a neck 


dancing casinos, he 
could not have been ac- 
corded greater homage 
if he had been a white 
sacred bull. In saloons, 
sticklers for the ameni- 


_ ties were loud in their approbation when he explained 


that he was treating with respect the original stock 
and ramifications of the Bersteins in not taking their 
proud old name into pugilism. 

Millicent on her part soon discovered that between 
Mr. Berstein, useful citizen, and Young McGovern, pub- 
lie character, there had sprung up a gulf of almost 
antipodal disassociation and contrariety. His glory 


lad gone to his head like a rousing stimulant. He 
domineered over her. He criticised her taste in dress. 
He formed an amiable habit of belittling her before 
ladies and gentlemen and abandoning her on dancing 
floors. Her love for him increased day by day. 

Millicent belonged to a charmed circle of shoe- 
maidens that, under the name and style of the “ Lady 
Lilacs,” gave every now and then an “affair” at 
some picnic park or steam-heated casino, the affairs 
being in the main occasions that began joyously in 
beer and progressed to diapasons closing in blood. 
Hach Lilae paid an initial fifty cents for self and 
friend. All extras and refreshments on friend. The 
city, through its hospital service, bore the repair bills. 

When Millicent approached her McGovern and in- 
quired if he meant to tow her to the Marathon and 
Civie two weeks from Saturday, McGovern replied that 
her application would be considered in its regular turn. 
Millicent went home and enhanced herself with a 
spotted veil, an heroic rat. and a two-acre hat, and 
returned to him: ‘“ Well, Kiddo, is it to be youse or 
certain other parties?” 

McGovern perceived that she was not only beautiful, 
but knew how to dress. For that matter he had in- 
tended all along that he and none other should take 
her to the ball. So he assumed his terrifying profes- 
sional fighter’s face and demeanor and seized her by 
the throat with both hands. Adroitly Millicent with- 
drew a hat-pin and fixed it at the exact pit of his 
stomach. 

“Come on in, Kiddo, the water’s fine.” 

McGovern let go. He explained that he had meant 
no harm, but had been tricked by raging jealousy into 
laving violent hands on a lady. That was all right 
then. Millicent approved of male jealousy. He and 
she adjourned to a neighboring dance-hall, where they 
walk-danced solemnly till dawn. 

Once in the middle of a number Young McGovern 
forsook her on the dance floor and dashed out among 
the beer-tables. A respectful path opened up fer him 
as he advanced, but he returned presently, having 
missed his man. 

“A collitech guy” he informed her, as he reaflixed 
his chin to her chin. Millicent knew, of course, that 
by that he meant that he had perceived some young 
man on the boundaries “looking her over” as she 
danced by. Berstein was ruthless in the matter of 
men who were not his sort of men. He disparaged par- 
ticularly the higher education. All young male persons 
with comparatively clean collars and hands, and shoes 
that had seen a brush, he classed indiscriminately as 
college guys. As he parted from her at the door of 
the tenement where she lodged he promised to take her 
to the Lilacs when the day came. 

The Civic and Marathon, two weeks from Saturday, 
was billed to take place at a road-house half-way 
down from Prospect Park toward Coney Island. There 
was to be general dancing up to midnight and then 
the Marathon, with a prize of ten bucks to the lady and 
gent lasting out all comers, no ragging or walking al- 
lowed. Entrance money half a bone—and can _ the 
rough stuff. During the festivities the road-house 
would be wholly encircled by outer darkness, wherein 

















She and Young McGovern were afforded plenty of room to dance in 
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differing gentlemen could beat each other to pulp with- 
out molestation from the bulls. A half-dozen car lines 
led to the spot. 

But as the occasion approached Millicent began to 
feel that there had been occasions in the past with 
fewer drawbacks. For a week Berstein had been slip- 
ping and sliding. He had grown more sullen and 
churlish every day. He had learned to prefer saloon 
company to her company. Worst of all, he consorted 
with feather fairies. Three days before the day of the 
dance he threw up his marble job, and the pay-night 
preceding the dance he ambushed Millicent at the 
factory and took away her pay-envelope by brute force. 

So consequently, as he and she journeyed danceward, 
Millicent was in a blue mood. Matrimony with the 
man beside her would be no flowery path, she reflected. 
Gerstein would kick, beat, and devil her, through a 
span of weary years; she would have to slave and 
support Berstein, and in return he would as a prac- 
tice divert himself with ‘ otier women,” and in the 
end would abandon her for one. Her forearms still 
showed purple and black souvenirs of the last pay- 
night, when he had taken her money. He was no 
longer a Berstein to be subjugated with a hat-pin. 
He was a transformed and sublimated Berstein. She 
almost regretted that she loved Berstein. 

As Young McGovern he made the trolley journey to 
the road-house in a hair-trigger condition of tuning up. 
As he sat waiting for some one to look sidewise or 
sneeze slantwise at him, he seemed to be perched on 
fragile glass. His conversation was monosyllabic, save 
only when it was vainglorious, and then it dealt wholly 
with the number of college guys he had “ trimmed ” 
within the twenty-four hours just elapsed. When they 
were nearly at the appointed place the car-conductor. 
a Titian youth, came along the aisle and demanded 
their second fare. Berstein assumed his malignant 
fighting face and refused payment. The red-haired 
conductor fixed him with a blue eye and raised a hand 
to the bell-cord, ‘“ Come through or get off.” he com- 
manded, briefly. 

Berstein heaved himself half up, but Millicent pulled 
him back and paid the conductor with the last dime 
she had in the world. 

“ Ah, don’t start vothin’,” she pleaded. nestling close 
to Berstein, “ there’s ladies present, an’ the poor slob 
was on’y doin’ his duty.” 

She was vastly relieved when they at last made 
their destination. 

The dancing floor of the Casino presented one of 
those scenes of innocent enjoyment for which the deli- 
‘ately nurtured are unfitted in many respects. Its 
atmosphere was distinctly electric. Berstein’s eye lit 
with a dull sparkle as, on the way in, he observed an 
abrased and ensanguined youth being sponged from a 
bucket by a group of several other youths with their 
coats off, while in at the bar a scowling hero was buy- 
ing beer for still another group of loud-resounding ad- 
mirers. Two Lilacs sitting complacent and apart at a 
table suggested a probable cause. As he and Millicent 
made their way to the dancing floor he doffed his coat 
and hung it over his arm, and set his hat hard on his 
head at a militant angle. He and Millicent glided 
away to the strains of “ Every Little Movement.” 

Millicent’s spirits rose—soared, in fact. Her one- 
piece Nile and cerise dress was a flawless fit, and her 
white liberty and feathers musharoon hat was the class 
all over. She possessed looks to give away to friends, 
as she knew very well, and as Young McGovern’s par- 
ticular lady friend she was a cynosure. She and Young 
McGovern were afforded plenty of room to dance in. 
Nobody cared to bump Young McGovern. After a few 
turns of the floor she looked animatedly up at him 
and said: 

“Moe, the trouble we took notice to comin’ in 
looks like it was on’y a prelim. There’s a bunch more 
of it sittin’ over up against the stage.” 

“Huh? inquired Berstein. 

“JT was havin’ reference to the row of feather 
skirts holdin’ up the wall,” she explained. “I guess 
when they seen what they had went up against their 
foam checks took it on the run an’ left them without 
the mazume to get home.” 

Berstein’s answer took her by complete surprise. 

* Do you want a wallop in the jaw?’ he demanded. 

Millicent actually trembled. 

“What have I done to yuh, Kiddo?” she entreated. 

“T don’t stand for no remarks in regards to young 
lady friends o’ mine,” he replied, fiercely. ‘ Them 
dames come here on account o’ me.” 

Apparently this was quite true. He shook himself 
free of Millicent, strolled over to the row of feather 
fairies, and took unto himself fairy number one, who, 
as she waltzed away with him, cast a look of unutter- 
able gloating and disdain at poor Millicent. 

Thereafter for a long time Millicent’s situation 
was anomalous, equivocal, and delicate in the ex- 
treme. She had been brought to the ball by the lion 
of the ball, and none other dared ask her to dance. 
She pined for a glass of beer. but she had no money 
for beer. She hadn’t even money to go home. Ber- 
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stein danced his fill with feather fairies numbers two, 
three, four, five, and six, and even her shoe-girl friends 
surveyed her with hauteur as they floated by with 
lesser but more tractable and tenable toughs than 
Berstein. 

At last, however, a peculiar defiant hush fell over 
the room, and some one near Millicent sneered: 

“College days.” 

Millicent stood up and looked over toward the main 
entrance. 

There, in the broad door, stood a quartette of good- 
looking boys who apparently were regarding the 
revels as a sort of reproduced spectacle from the 
stone-implement age. It seemed plain that they 
were on their way back to the metropolis from Coney, 
and had wandered in for no better reason than that 
they had wandered in. The automobile in which they 
had probably. arrived chugged outside, audible above 
the rhythm of the band. They were well dressed, 
wholesome-looking, merry-eyed kids, and they seemed 


not to hear the sickening rain of blows. Then she 
was caught in a flying wedge of young persons who 
wanted to be anywhere else, and borne out among the 
beer-tables, where she fell finally in a disheveled 
heap. 

But Millicent was not the girl to bring disaster on 
a man and then leave him to suffer alone. With twin 
hat-pins and her elbows and strong young arms she 
fought her way back to the middle of the floor, and 
as she reached the tornado whirling there it suddenly 
quieted and she heard a_ perfectly composed well- 
modulated young voice utter the command: 

“Stand back and give him air, all of you. Here, 
that’s not the way to see to an injured man! Get 
his collar open and turn him off his back so the 
blood won’t choke up his throat.” 

Supine on the waxed surface of the tloor lay Mr. 
Moe Berstein, the Young McGovern of a heyday all 
too fleeting. It had been noticed at his first profes- 
sicnal appearance that his foot-work was hardly of 

















“ Kiddo,” she gasped, ‘‘ leggo 


to have no suspicion that they were in an atmosphere 
surcharged with class hatred. anarchy, and felonious 
assault. 

At that moment inspiration déscended on Millicent. 
She looked at the best-looking of them, a slim-bodied. 
fair-haired lad who was looking directly at her. She 
smoothed the front of her slip dress, pressed home her 
side-combs, and felt the pins in her picture-hat, and, 
assuming a manner that she thought he would recog- 
nize as that of his native Fifth Avenue, deliberately 
gave him the dreamy eye. He nudged a companion, 
patted his hair, and with an eager smile gave Milli- 
cent the office. He and Millicent danced gaily away. 

The room, and especially Young McGovern, was 
quick to note. She felt something boring at the back 
of her head, glanced over her shoulder, and met Ber- 
stein’s gaze through a sea of faces. The faces in the 
sea expressed indifferently hatred, admiration, nerv- 
ous expectation, derision, and fear, but Berstein’s 
countenance was contorted with evil and his posture 
was that of a malevolent crouched devil. His ex- 
pression was so frightful that Millicent turned the 
color of wet ashes. 

“Kiddo,” she gasped to her dancing partner, 
‘“leggo o’ me an’ fade for the door. Honest to Mike 
I'm sorry I done it to yuh, Kiddo. I only meant to 
throw him a flat. Look out— Oh, my Gawd!” 

Her partner released her as the dancers, in a babel 
of screams, yells, curses, parted to let some one 
through. Millicent’: nice boy stood staring at her, 
his pink and white face expressing only a_ baby 
astonishment. The next moment he was lost to her 
as the leaping bulk of Berstein overshadowed him, 
and Millicent ground her knuckles into her ears so as 


o’ me and fade for the door”’ 


the winged variety, and that all in all his perform- 
ance had wanted a certain needful intellectuality. 
Thick blood now poured from an aperture where but 
a breath since there had been a sound bicuspid, and 
just below one of his tight-shut eyes the flesh was 
beginning to puff up into a simulacrum of a gorgeous 
olive and Alice-blue egg. Standing over him, a hat- 
brim coquettishly down about the region of his 
cravat, was Millicent’s late dancing partner, while all 
the world wondered. No one in that place had in- 
formation of, nor could have believed that this un- 
assuming child could be Mr. Archibald Clendennin 
Watson 3d, sometime lightweight intercollegiate 
champion of these United States. 

But Millicent gave a glad cry as she recognized the 
man on the floor. He would never strut as Young 
McGovern again. It was more than probable that at 
the marble works his pet name would hereafter be 
“College Days.” But as a consistent husband and 
breadwinner, one guaranteed to smoke his pipe by 
the fire, stand off the landlord on the first of the 
month, and. fetch and carry home his pay-envelope 
on Saturday nights, surely he was a man to put 
faith in, a man upon whom any young lady could 
lean as on a tower. 

Millicent threw a coy eye at Archie Clendennin 
Watson 3d. 

* Please, Kiddo, won’t you stake a girl to the hat- 
brim?” 

“Why, what on earth good is it to anybody?” 
asked Mr. Watson, astonished. 

“ Ah, don’t go up in the air, Kiddo,” pleaded Miili- 
vent, earnestly. “ Honest, I want it, Kiddo. Won’t 
you please gimme it fer to take home an’ frame?” 





The Gift Supreme 


WueEn I shall fare me forth to that leal land 
Where many feet haye paused; when I shall stand 


Elate and glad where pleasant dreams come true— 


Beyond the blight of time, souls bloom anew— 
T shall ask first to have that gift of grace 
He gave the rese, a charm of form and face 


By Alice E. Ives 


So dowered with loveliness. so fair to see, 
The angels flying past will smile on me. 


Shall we not claim, as dew is drawn to flowers. 
That which we’ve loved—the soul that spoke to ours? 
Then one whom God had meant to mate with me 
Will know me, being glad; as when we see 
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The sunrise, or a full-flowered jasmine vine. 
A broken chord shall find the note divine. 


And we shall love, not knowing of the years, 
We shall have lost all memory of tears. 

For God will let our love grow fine and white 
As paschal lilies opening in His sight. 


2 oe Seen 
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OCTOBER NOTES 


YE MONTH 


- 


erantemcmanll 


focoxs 


Wuen tan lies thick upon the cheek 
Of maidens fair and gallants sleek, 
And every home-returning nose 

A thousand freckies doth disclose: 
When father’s pockets bulge with bills 
for happy days up in the hills, 
And Summer Giris upon the street 
Gaze blankiy when they chance to meet 
Their lovers of departed days 

Upen the city’s crowded ways; 

When laggard lads all schoolward hie, 
And pumpkins gold turn into pie, 
And berry-pickers ’gin to jog 

The cranberry out in the bog, 

"Tis well to change vour under-robe 
To meet the needs of chill Octobe! 


October is the best time of vear for Freshmen in 
college to plant those seeds of information which, 
fertilized by frequent and copious sprinklings of mid- 
night oil, will blossom verdantly in the coming spring. 

The careful housekeeper whose mansion has _ been 
closed ever since the middle of June should now ask 
for an itemized account of every gas bill over thirty- 
seven dollars for flame illuminant consumed through 
July, August, and September. 

October is an excellent time to set out your cold- 
frames, which need not be cooled artificially at this 
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winter's comin’ — on, 
and this here bein’ a 
Prohibition State I 
can sell it for fifteen 
cents a glass by wait- 
in’ a leetle.” 


POLITICAL AMENI- 
TIES 

* Me vote your tick- 
et?” roared Slithers. 
indignantly. “ Let me 
tell you, Jobley, if your 
party put up George 
Washington Id vote 
for a yellow dog 
first!” 

“Well, I @on*t 
blame you,” said Job- 
ley. “A fellow ought 
to stand by his own 
kind every time.” 


YOU NEVER CAN 
TELL 


WINKLETOP was pass- 














ing through a Maine 
village on his way back 
to town when he met 
Jimpson on the road. 
walking. 

“Hello, Wink!” said Jimpson. “ Been camping 
out?” 

“No,” said Winkletop. “ What makes you think 
that?” ; 

“Those two old mattresses in the tonneau would 
suggest the idea.” said Jimpson, in an offhand way. 

* For Heaven’s sake, 
Jimp,” whispered Win- 











kletop, “don’t speak so 
loud. They aren’t mat- 
tresses—that’s my wife 
and her mother.” 


‘ THE BASIS 

“A PENNY for your 
thoughts, = Scribbler?” 
said Binks. 

“Thanks, old man,” 
said Seribbler, “but I 
sell my thoughts by 
the word.” 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 

“How did you ever 
come to be a_ vegeta- 
rian, Slithers?” queried 
Bildad. 

“Oh, it was perfectly 
simple,” said Slithers. 
“After I'd paid for 
my motor-car I couldn’t 
afford meat.” 


AN UNCONSIDERED 








ANY PORT IN A STORM 


season of the year tor the raising of a fall crop of 
cole-slaw.  Hot-slaw chopped fine and left overnight 
in one of these should be ready for eating at break- 
tast. 

This is the season when you should carefully pro- 
tect your pumpkin-vines from predacious small boys 
und other visitations of the hookworm species. An 
electric-light cable holding a current of 97,000 volts 
of fluid in constant operation, or a series of third rails 
attached to each vine, will prove a fairly effective 
protective agency. 

While October is unquestionably one of the calendar 
months in which there in an “Yr,” the oyster-lover 
will do well to look carefully into the references of 
any bivalve applying for admission to the family 
cirele. 

In making balsam pillows for Christmas presents 
to be used in December, young ladies must exercise 


great care in the selection of their pine-needles for 


stufling purposes, lest by too carclessly choosing these 
thev acquire chestnut burrs. 


COMPARATIVE 
“T THINK it must be awful to have a wife that goes 
through your pockets every time she gets a chance in 
search of loose change,” said Willoughby. 
“Oh, that’s only a minor affliction,” said Barrows. 
‘It’s the wife that goes through your whole bank 
account that gets on my nerves.” 


THE GOSSIP 
‘You're a terrible scandal-monger, Linkum,” said 
Jorroeks. “ Why in thunder don’t you make it a rule 
to tell only half what you hear?” 
‘That's what I do do,” said Linkum. “ Only I tell 
the spicy half.” 


EXPLAINED 

“Gor any gasolene?” said Larrabee, stopping at a 
rural garage. 

“Ya-as,” said the garage-keeper. “Sixty cents a 
gallon.” - 

“Sixty cents?” echoed Larrabee, aghast. “ Why, 
man, gasolene’s dear at a quarter.” 

‘Ya-as, I know,” said the garage-keeper. ‘ But 


ITEM 

“WHar’s this?” 

growled Bunker, after 

he had spent ten days 

in jail rather than pay an exorbitant fine of thirty- 

live dollars for speeding. “1 don’t owe you sixty 
dollars.” 

“Sorry to say ye do,” said the sheriff. “Six de!- 

lars a day for board and lodgin’ is our reg’lar charge 

















IGNORANT FARMER: But wHy DID YOU BUILD 
YOUR HEN-HOUSE IN SUCH A QUEER SHAPE? 

SCIENTIFIC FARMER: WE HAVE DEMONSTRATED 
BY A NUMBER OF EXPERIMENTS THAT THE POWER OF 
SUGGESTION OVER OUR DOMESTIC ANIMALS HAS BEEN 
UNDERESTIMATED. 
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FLANNIGAN (who has been painting chairs): SHURE, AN’ I WONDER HOW T’LL 
GET THIS SIGN ON THAT CHAIR WITHOUT DISTHURBIN’ TH’ MISSUS! 


fer the use of our jail. Ye can’t get anythin’ araound 
here for less, an’ I gotta hold ye here on the same 
terms till ve settle.” 


THE SAME OLD REASON 
“T pon’r deny that I was guilty, Judge,” said 
Hawkins, “but fifty dollars is a good bit of money 
to pay for going too fast. Ten dollars is the most 
I’ve ever paid—” 
“It does come high,” said the justice. ‘“ But ye 
see, mister, we only hev a short season up raound 
here, and we gotta get ours while we kin.” 


GETTING THERE 
“WerL, Johnnie,” said the visitor, “ I suppose you’re 
going to have a motor-car of your own some day.” 
* Yes,” said Johnnie. “I been on the scent o’ several 
lately.” 


A LITTLE BURST OF SPEED 


THE CHESTERFIELDIAN PANHANDLER 

“Say, mister,” said the panhandler, “I ain’t goin’ 
to give ye no song an’ dance about bein’ a starvin’ 
man, becuz I ain’t starvin’, but I am a wictim to a 
parchin’ thoyst. Could ye stake me to a drink?” 

“Sure,” said the -wayfarer. ‘“ Here’s a nickel.” 

= Tanks, boss,” said the panhandler, gazing at the 
coin. ‘* Make this a dime and I’ll blow yer—I hate 
to drink alone.” 


THE REASON 


“Wuy didn’t you propose to Miss Dubbleigh, 
Wilkes?” asked Jinks. 
ok had an attack of cold feet when it come to 
the point,” said Wilkes. 
* Well, suppose you had?” said Jinks. “ You didn’t 
have to tell her that, did you? Most men conceal that 
fact until after they’re married.” 


A MATTER OF SPEED 
“Is that car of Jorrocks’s fast?” asked Tompkins. 
“ Fast?” retorted Carraway. “ Fast? Why, man, 
the only possible way to get any speed out of that car 
is to run it over a precipice.” 


ABOUT THE SAME 


3 BILKINS is a terrific worker, is he not?” said 
Binks. “Just wedded to his pen, eh?” 

“T don’t know about his pen, but I do know he’s 
married to his typewriter,” said Harkaway. 


THE MOCKER 


“T UNDERSTAND you are on the outs with Binks, 
Dubbleigh,” said Jorrocks. 

“T am that!” returned Dubbleigh, with fervor. “No 
more Binks for me. Last Sunday when my new car 
lay in the ditch I asked Binks to see if he couldn’t 
tind somebody or something to pull it out, and the 


blistering idiot offered me a corkscrew.” 
. 
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Transporting Palestine to 
California 


RECENT investigations of Palestine by 
the Jewish Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Haifa show so many similarities 
between its climate and soil and that of 
cur own State of California that it is 
believed most of the types of vegetation 
can be successfully transplanted to our 
Pacific coast. There are 3,000 listed 
species which grow wild in Palestine, and 
almost the same number have been classi- 
fied by botanists in California. 

Both countries have a warm and dry 
season that are similar; the same diver- 
sity of soil and vegetation within a small 
area; mountains that run up to 10,000 
feet altitude, and great desert and 
arid regions. Even the shores of the Dead 
Sea are similar to the edges of the famous 
Death Valley of California. 

For these reasons the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, through co-operation with the 


agricultural station at Haifa, is carrying | 


on the work of transplanting Palestine to 
California. Not literally, of course, but 
through the introduction of many of the 
strange plants that are found nowhere 
else than in Palestine. 

Many of the Palestinian fruits are al- 
ready growing in California, such as the 
olive, pomegranate, fig, date, orange, and 
apricot. The Jaffa orange is said to be 
one of the largest grown, and it is now 
being introduced in California to rival 
her famous navel oranges. 

The carob-tree or “sweet-pod,” called 
“St. John’s bread,” is also to be intro- 
duced into our arid regions. This is one 
of Palestine’s great forage plants. The 
tree grows to a height of 25 feet, and 
often yields 450 pounds of forage per tree. 
The Palestine “ salt bushes ” that furnish 
so much food to the camels and sheep of 
the Holy Land is another plant ,that 
thrives on the alkaline soils of our West. 

A species of lotus is being introduced 
to prevent fields from being overwhelmed 
by the shifting sands of dunes. This 
plant is one of the best found in Pales- 
tine for fixing the shifting sand. The 
plant grows to a height of six feet, and 





sends out suckers to form small clumps 
of new parent plants. It completely 
binds the sand together and prevents it 
shifting with the wind. This lotus pro- 
duces a palatable fruit which the Arabs 
in the valley of the Jordan highly prize 
as food. It is also gathered and eaten 
extensively by the Jews of Tiberias. 
The fruit tastes somewhat like dried ap- 
ples, and is considered very wholesome. 

The wild pear, called pyrus syriaca, a 
great favorite with the peasants and 
shepherds, is an important introduction 
that apparently thrives under the most 
diverse conditions. It is found growing 
in Palestine at an altitude of 3,000 feet. 
With proper cultivation and improvement 
these wild pears might add another deli- 
cacy to our fruit market. 

Sesame is another plant that may be 
introduced, although there are difficulties 
in the way of raising it here on account 
of hand-picking, which is expensive. The 


magic “open sesame” of the Forty 
Thieves derived its name from. this 


plant. 

The “kelabi” apricot will thrive in 
California. Apricot paste is made from 
this fruit, and when it is dried and oiled 
it will keep indefinitely. With a little 
roll of this compact ration, the Moslem 
soldiers can march and fight as can few 
other soldiers of the world. The Pales- 
tine chick-pea is another plant that will 
thrive here where the rainfall is limited. 
This is a legume which commands as 
good a price as wheat. 

The changes of environment may make 
a difference in the growth of some of 
these plants, but while such change affects 
some injuriously it works magic upon 
cthers. Some yield more bountifully in 
California than they did in Palestine, and 
their fruits are of a superior flavor. A 
few apparently do not take kindly to 
their new home, and fail to come up to 
anticipation. But, on the whole, the work 
of making a new Palestine out of Cali- 
fornia, as far as the vegetation and fruits 
are concerned, is progressing satisfactorily. 




















THE PATH OF THE CYCLONE 


DEVASTATION WROUGHT IN THE COUNTRY NEAR SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, RECENTLY, 
BY THE FIRST REAL PRAIRIE BREEZE ON RECORD THERE 





Plant Migrations 


THERE exists between certain plants 
and certain animals a curious association 
that seems almost like mutual affection. 
The catnip, which came from the East 
with the cats, is said never to flourish 
where there are no members of the feline 
family to feed on it. The “buffalo 
grass” in our own country has, it is 
said, practically disappeared with the 
buffalo. Then, too, there is the burdock, 
which seems to cling tenaciously to 
human kind, evincing an unwillingness to 
grow where there are no “folks” in 
sight. 

One of the most extraordinary in- 
stances of the apparent migration of a 
plant as if to “keep company” with an 
insect was the removal of the homely 
solanum rostratum from the vicinity of 
the Rockies eastward. Something over 
forty years ago the farmers of the Missis- 
sippi Valley became aware of the pres- 
ence of a new pest in their fields. Its 
ravages soon assumed alarming propor- 
tions. A stocky, gaudily striped beetle, 
which multiplied at an amazing rate had 
begun to devour the potato vines. Noth- 
ing could stay the plague. The potatoes, 
deprived of their vines, rotted in the 
— and an important crop was 
ost. 

This beetle naturally received from the 
farmers the name of “potato bug.” It 
was found to have begun an eastward 
march from the then uncultivated strip 
of eastern Colorado and western Kan- 
sas, and it subsequently became known 





as the “Colorado potato beetle.” It was 
also found that in the region of its 
origin this beetle had fed upon solanum 
rostratum, a plant belonging to the same 
genus as the potato. Doubtless the in- 
sect had been quite content with this ar- 
ticle of food. But some settlers planted 
a field of potatoes, and the beetle at once 
fell in love with them. 

Migrating eastward in eager search of 
its new food, the Colorado beetle multi- 
plied with astonishing rapidity. In a few 
years it had covered the whole country 
and had devastated potato-fields clear to 
the Atlantic coast Then some of the 
beetles, or their eggs, were carried in 
vessels across the ocean, and the insect 
began a new career of conquest in the Old 
World, for it spread over the British 
Isles and the continent of Europe. 

But what about solanum rostratum, 
abandoned by its old friend? One would 
suppose that, left free from the devouring 
attentions of the beetle, it would have 
been content to remain where it was. 
But this was not the case, since the weed 
seems to have set out immediately on a 
journey in search of the beetle. 

The prevailing direction of plant mi- 
gration in this country appears to be 
westward. With the settlement of the 
country, the plants of Europe and of 
Eastern America tended to crowd out 
the native vegetation. But the solanum 
proved an exception to this rule. Ap- 
parently it realized that its destiny was 


to be eaten. Nothing but the potato bee 
tle would eat it, so ‘t came East to find 
that insect, 


DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


The horizon of vision, the 
circle which bounds our sight, 
has not changed. 


It is best observed at sea. 
Though the ships of today are 
larger than the ships of fifty 
years ago, you cannot see 
them until they come up over 
the edge of the world, fifteen 
or twenty miles away. 


A generation agothe horizon 
of speech was very limited. 
When your grandfather was a 
young man, his voice could 
be heard on a still day for 
perhaps a mile. Even though 
he used a speaking trumpet, 
he could not be heard nearly 
so far as he could be seen. 


Today all this has been 
changed. The telephone has 
vastly extended the horizon 
of speech. 









Tour Tilislices Horizon 


Talking two thousand miles 
is an everyday occurrence, 
while in order to see this dis- 
tance, you would need to mount 
your telescope on a platform 
approximately 560 miles high. 


As a man is followed by his 
shadow, so is he followed by 
the horizon of telephone com- 
munication. When he travels 
across the continent his tele- 
phone horizon travels with 
him, and wherever he may be 
he is always at the center of a 
great circle of telephone 
neighbors. 


What is true of one man is 
true of the whole public. In 
order to provide a telephone 
horizon for each member of 
the nation, the Bell System has 
been established. | 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | 


Every Beil Telephone is the Center of the System. 
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Mine host, the shrewd 
innkeeper knew how to make 


the rattling post chaises stop at 
his gate. To his guest he served 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


With a glass of this mellow 
old liquor — what comfort! 
what d: ing! 
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HAS TWO-COLOR RIBBON, 
BACK-SPACER, TABULATOR 


and many new and valuable patented fea- 
tures that other typewriters do not have 


PRICE, $75 


Send for “The Royal Book,” 32 
pages of typéwriter information— 
the finest typewriter catalog ever 
issued. Yours for a postal card- 
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iIinance 


By Franklin Escher 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RAILWAYS 


VI.—_THE NARROWING MARGIN 


T is perfectly natural that with the 
growth of the country and the gain 
in the density of population there 
should be a steady increase in the 
gross amount of business done by 
the railways. It is also perfectly 
natural that to handle this in- 
creased business more money should 
have to be spent—in other words, 
that operating expenses should increase. The great 
thing is the maintenance of the proportion between 
the two. Some road, we will say, is operating under 
such conditions that its net earnings for each mile of 
line figure out at thirty-five per cent. of its gross 
earnings. At the end of a few years it is found that 
there has been a big inerease in the gross amount 
earned per mile, but that the accompanying rise in 
operating expenses has been such that net earnings 
now figure out at only thirty per cent. of gross. The 
actual number of dollars earned, net, per mile, may 
show an increase, but the road isn’t making progress. 
To handle the bigger business its capitalization has, 
of course, in the mean time been increased, and it is 
out of net earnings that the money to pay the in- 
terest on the additional capital has got to come. The 
road, as a matter of fact, is a good deal worse off 
than if its business had not increased. What it has 
gained has been more than offset by what it has 
lost—its margin of profit cut down. Imagine that 
operation continued a couple of times more, and 
it is easy enough to see where the road would 
come out. 

The above is not a hypothetical case. It is true of 
the railways of the United States as a whole. Ten 
years ago total operating revenues figured out at 
$8,625 per mile. Last year they were $12,603, a gain 
of almost four thousand dollars for each mile of road 
operated. Yes, that was a good, substantial gain, but 
how about operating expenses in the mean time? In 
1902 they figured out at $5,577 per mile. Last year 
they were $8,708. Well, even at that, we hear some 
one say, the increase in operating expenses wasn’t as 
great as the increase in gross earnings, and the rail- 
roads earned almost a thousand dollars per mile 
more, net, in 1912 than they did in 1902. Very true, 
but how about the increase in capitalization which 
was necessary to take care of the increase in busi- 
ness? A whole lot of money was put into the rail- 
road business during those ten years—had to be put 
in in order to make it possible to handle the extra 
traffic. To get any kind of a return on that money 
it was necessary for the railroads to show a substan- 
tial increase in the amount of net earnings per mile. 
How much of an increase? That no one can say with 
any degree of accuracy, for prior to 1907 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission did not keep any figures 
on net capitalization. How much money went into 
the railroad business between 1902 and 1912 no one 
ean tell. But what any one can tell, at least any one 
who knows anything about it, is that the amount was 
so big that any kind of a fair return on it would 
necessitate a far larger increase in net earnings per 
mile than that which has taken place. 

With a railroad, as with any other kind of a 
business, what counts is not the gross amount of 
business done, but the margin of protit in doing it. 
Everybody kpows the story about the Irish store- 
keeper who sold at a little below cost,and who, when 
he was asked how he could do it, replied that he 
supposed it was because he did so much more 
business than any of his competitors. Gross volume 
of sales made by a store or gross volume of traffic 
handled by a railroad isn’t what determines net earn- 
ings. Net earnings are determined by one thing and 
by one thing only—the percentage of operating ex- 
penses. 

Back in 1902, when total operating revenues of the 
railroads of this country were $8,625 per mile, and 
operating expenses were $5,577 per mile, the ratio of 
net operating revenue to total operating revenue was 
35.3 per cent. Last year, when total operating 
revenue stood at $12,603 per mile, and expenses fig- 
ured out at $8,708, the ratio was 30.9 per cent. Dur- 
ing the past decade, to put it another way, the ratio 
of net to gross earnings has gone down from 35.3 per 
cent. to 30.9 per cent. 

How does the percentage for last year compare 
with the percentage for previous years? A glance at 
the table is all that is needed to see how much 
lower it is. Just onee—in 1908, when the railroads 
were struggling to get over the effects of the panic— 
the ratio of net to gross went below last year’s fig- 
ures. Away back in 1898, when we were just coming 
out of a long, hard period of business depression and 
railroad receiverships, the railroads’ net ran as high 
as 34.4 per cent. of their gross. Never since, with 
the one exception of 1908, has the ratio run below 
32 per cent. 

“Net operating revenue,” furthermore, it must be 
borne in mind, is not by any means net profit. Out 
of it have got to come all sorts of charges, many of 
which have increased heavily during the past few 
years. Take the item of taxes alone. For the whole 
United States, taxes, no further back than 1903, were 
at the rate of $290 per mile. In 1910 they were 





at the rate of $431 per mile, a jump of almost fifty 
per cent. Consider, again, the expense of the many 
legislative requirements of the past few years, and, 
further, the higher interest rates the railroads have 
to pay for the money they borrow. Out of “net 
operating revenues” these things and innumerable 
others have got to come. All of which simply means 
that “net operating revenues” are not nearly as 
“net” as they used to be, and that the decline in 
the ratio they bear to gross earnings is an even more 
serious thing for the railroads than it appears to 
be on its face. 

Just at the moment the movement of one of the 
biggest crops in our history and the accompanying 
spurt in general business makes it look as though 
the railroads were doing pretty well as to earnings, 
hut, broadly considered, that is very far from being 
the case. For this month and the next, perhaps, and 
not improbably for some little time to come, earn- 
ings statements may make a satisfactory showing. 
But that is not the true tendency—it is like a ripple 
running against the tide. The true tendency is for 
the ratio of net operating revenues to gross operating 
revenues constantly to decrease. Year before last it 
touched the lowest point (excepting the panic year 
1908) in two decades. And last year it went even 
lower, getting down almost to the point registered 
in 1908. 

Is it any wonder that the railroad men are worried? 
Suppose you had a business which you had always 
found it possible to run on a satisfactory margin of 
profit, but the expenses of which, in spite of every- 
thing you could do, had steadily increased ‘during 
recent years so that your margin of profit was show- 
ing a steady decline. Would you feel comforted by 
the fact that you were doing more business than 
formerly? Would you not, rather, realize that unless 
the tendency was checked it was only a matter of 
time before the business was bound to find itself in a 
bad way? Volume of sales might increase till you 
were doing as much business as all your competitors 
put together, but that wouldn’t help. With your 
margin of profit headed in the wrong direction it 
would be only a matter of time till the dead-line was 
reached and the waters closed over your head. 

For some years, now, the railways’ margin of profit 
has been steadily on the decrease. How much further 
will the shrinkage go?—that is the great question 
which the railways themselves and the army of in- 
vestors interested in their securities have got to con- 
sider. If the increase in operating expenses has gone 
about as far as it is going and there is to be a re- 
covery in the ratio of net to gross earnings, the out- 
look is going to be greatly improved. But if, on the 
other hand, the influences responsible for the big rise in 
expenses are going to remain operative, and the ratio 
of net to gross is going to keep on falling, railroad 
investments are likely to turn out a pretty unsatis- 
factory proposition. 

Now in getting at this matter of the causes re- 
sponsible for the increase in expenses, great care must 
be taken. It is easy enough to say offhand that “ with 
the great rise in the cost of living there has come a 
corresponding increase in the price of everything the 
railroads use,” but that is very far from being the case, 
and is a statement which has done the railroads far 
more harm than good. For some of the materials they 
use the railroads are to-day paying considerably more 
than they were paying ten years ago, but transporta- 
tion men themselves are exceedingly cautious in their 
statements about the way in which the price of sup- 
plies has gone up. The whole matter was very 
thoroughly gone into two years ago during the hear- 
ings in connection with the railways’ petition for a 
general increase in freight-rates. All railroad men 
do not entirely agree with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s findings, but here they are as stated in 
the report: “ Beginning in 1896, the cost of materials 
and supplies of all kinds rapidly advanced up to about 
1902, since when there has not been, on the whole, much 
change. Supplies were somewhat lower in 1903 and 
somewhat higher in 1907, but they have fallen in 1910 
to below the average for the past five years. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad filed a statement showing 
the unit cost of and the total amount paid for the 
various supplies purchased by it in the years 1907 and 
1910, from which it appears that, applying to the 
supplies purchased in 1910 the prices of 1907, the total 
would have aggregated about $500,000 above the 
amount actually paid in 1910. This does not include 
the item of coal, in which there may have been some 
trifling advance upon that system and in which a ma- 
terial advance seems to have occurred on some Western 
lines. It seems probable that the price of lumber of 
all kinds, of which large quantities are used in rail- 
way construction and operation, may increase in the 
future, since the supply itself is limited; but this in- 
crease is quite likely to be offset by the introduction 
of changes in the use and the substitution of one ma- 
terial for another. The treated tie will take the place 
of the untreated tie; iron will be used instead of wood; 
concrete is already being substituted for both wood 
and iron.” 

Without doubt the cost of materials used in rail- 
roading is somewhat above what it was ten years ago, 








OF NET EARNINGS 


but it is not there that the great advance in operating 
expenses has taken place. Labor, to a greater degree 
than anything else, is responsible for that. Labor 
costs constitute nearly one-half the total expense of 
operation, and by the railroads the successive wage- 
increases they have had to grant have been most 
heavily felt. 

Most people know that there has been an advance 
in the wages paid railway employees during the past 
ten years, but of the extent of the advance there seems 
to be little general realization. The figures for 1911 
are, unfortunately, not yet available; but the follow- 
ing, taken from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s reports, clearly show the drift between 1900 
and 1910. To mention only a few of the more im- 
portant classes of railway employees, enginemen re- 
ceived an average daily compensation in 1900 of $3.75 
as against $4.55 in 1910; conductors $3.17, as against 
$3.91; station agents $1.75 as against $2.12; other 
trainmen, $1.96 as against $2.69; laborers $).71 as 
against $2.01. And among all other classes of rail- 
road labor the same thing has been going on—there 
has been a big advance all along the line, which, if 
the past two years could be figured in, would be 
shown to be even greater. 

Nor does the direct increase in the amount of 
wages paid, large as it is, fully measure the effect of 
the higher cost of labor on operating expenses. For 
one thing, the past few years have seen the hours of 
labor decidedly shortened, which, of course, means 
that it takes more men to do the same amount of 
work. Then new regulations have gone into effect, 
in many cases increasing the size of train crews. That 
again means the same thing—the employment of a 
greater number of men. Just how great has been the 
resulting increase in expenses it is impossible to 
figure, but that it has been considerable goes almost 
without saying. 

Next to labor, legislative enactment, requiring all 
sorts of things of the railways, has probably had the 
most important influence toward increasing operating 
expenses and thus reducing the margin of profit. By 
laws passed both by the several States and the Federal 
government, the railways have been compelled to do 
things which have cost them very great amounts of 
money. They have been required in many instances, 
for example, to abolish grade crossings and elevate 
their tracks. ‘That has cost them millions, is cost- 
ing them millions now, and will cost them more 
millions before they get through. Then, again, laws 
have been passed requiring the use of certain safety 
ys jpn and of block signals, and the substitution 
of steel cars for wood. Constantly the public is de- 
manding a better and safer railroad—and enforcing 
its demands by legislation. 

All of which is very well, but is costing the rail- 
roads a tremendous pile of money. Electric-lighting 


.systems and block signals don’t install themselves. 


Nor, after they have been installed, can they be 
counted upon to pay interest on the money invested. 
Naturally, therefore, the railroads don’t like to charge 
these things to capital account and issue interest- 
bearing securities to pay for them. If we’re compelled 
to spend this additional money, the railroad men say, 
let it be charged to operating expenses. And so it 
is there that the charge, whenever possible, is made. 

These are the influences mainly responsible for the 
decline in the ratio of net to gross earnings. Must 
they be expected to-remain operative and continue in- 
creasing the operating expense account? Unfortu- 
nately, it is impossible to see why not. With an 
arbitration board passing on demands of one single 
class of railroad labor involving eight million dollars, 
and another important class merely awaiting the 
board’s verdict before putting in demands for an in- 
crease involving three times as much, it can hardly 
be said that labor is satisfied with its present re- 
muneration. Nor does there appear to be much of a 
let-down in the public’s demand for better and safer 
travel facilities. In the amount of anti-railroad 
legislation passed by State legislatures there has of 
late, it is true, been an appreciable decline, but not 
so in the public’s demands for better cars, safety 
appliances, etc. Much as has been done, we are still a 
long, long way from the point at which the traveling 
public will be satisfied with things as they are. Rail- 
road men are not deluding themselves. They know 
very well that they have got to count on these influ- 
ences working to increase operating charges for a 
good while to come. 

Were taxes and interest charges and the other items 
that have to come out of net operating revenue going 
down or even standing still, the narrowing margin of 
earnings wouldn’t be so serious. But taxes and in- 
terest charges and these other things that have to 
be taken care of out of net earnings before there can 
be any question of dividends on the stock are, un- 
fortunately, increasing instead of going down. Net 
earnings are, therefore, so to speak, between two fires. 
On the one hand they are suffering because of the 
strong tendency on the part of operating expenses to 
increase. On the other, what is left of them for divi- 
dends and surplus is being seriously cut into by the 
increase in taxes and the higher rate that has got 
to be paid for money. 
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Factory Fumes and Farmers 


In industrial regions a conflict often 
arises between the interests of those who 
exploit the soil and those who exploit 
machinery in factories. In recent times 
smoke has been inilicting serious damage 
in the neighborhood of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen), where Professor Wieler carried 
on an investigation, the results of which 
he has just presented before the Natural 
History Society of that city. 

Dr. Wieler has shown that the smoke, 
or rather the fumes, from some of the 
factories dissolves the lime of the soil, 
because it contains sulphuric, sulphurous, 
and hydrochloric acids. When thus de- 
prived of the lime the soil becomes more 
and more acid and thus incapable of sus- 
taining the many soil bacteria that are 
essential to the nitrification processes. 

In most cases the damage done to the 
forest soils can be remedied by an ap- 
plication of lime. The oak is one of the 
most resistant plants with respect to acid 
fumes. In addition to the injury caused 
by the action of the acid fumes upon the 
soil, there is a direct injury through the 
corrosion of the leaves and through de- 
posits of soot. If some of the plants do 
manage to adjust themselves by slower 
growth, as is the case with many trees 
in the parks and boulevards, where they 
are assailed by the smoke and vapors of 
automobiles, it will still be out of the 
question, thinks Dr. Wieler, to raise fruit- 
trees in the regions contaminated by the 
factory fumes. 

















A SULTAN ON HIS TRAVELS 


MULEY HAFID, WHO HAS ABDICATED 
THE THRONE OF MOROCCO AND IS NOW 
VISITING FRANCE 





Books in Ancient Rome 


Ir has been pointed out that in old 
Rome books were actually produced and 
sold more easily and quickly than they 
are in modern times. With his trained 
staff of readers and transcribers, it is 
contended, an ancient Roman publisher 
could turn out an edition of any work 
at very cheap rates and almost a mo- 
ment’s notice. There was, of course, no 
initial expense of type-setting before a 
single copy could be produced, no costly 
extras in the form of printer’s corrections. 
The manuscript came from the author; 
the publisher handed it to his slaves, and 
if the book were of ordinary dimensions 
the complete edition could, it is said, be 
ready, if necessary, within twenty-four 
hours. 

The old Roman libraries were immense 
as well as splendid. Plutarch says that 
the library of Lucullus, who expended 
much of his money on books, “ had walks, 
galieries, and cabinets open to all visit- 
ors.” It was proposed by Julius Cesar 
to open this library to the public. 





The Fear of Death 


A DISTINGUISHED British physician, 
who has been at some pains to collect 
data on the subject, asserts that few per- 
sons about to die have really any fear of 
dissolution. There is cited the case of 
the African explorer- who was partially 
devoured by a lion. He declared that he 
felt no pain or fear, and that his only 
sensation was one of intense curiosity as 
to what portion of his body the lion 
would take next. 

Rustem Pasha, Turkish Ambassador at 
London, used to tell of an attack made 
upon him by a bear during a hunt in the 
East. The beast tore off a bit of the 
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Turk’s hand, a part of his arm, and a 
portion of his shoulder. Rustem sol- 
emnly averred that he suffered neither 
pain nor fear, but that he felt the great- 
est indignation because the bear grunted 
with so much satisfaction while munch- 
ing him. 

Grant Allen, whose scientific habit of 
thought gave weight to his words, says 
that in his boyhood he had a narrow es- 
cape from drowning. 

While skating he fell through thin ice 
over a place whence several blocks had 
the day before been removed. He was 
carried under the thicker ice beyond, and 
when he came to the surface tried to 
break through by butting his head 
against it. The result was that he was 
stunned, then numbed by the cold, and 
so waterlogged that artificial respiration 
had to be employed to restore him. These 
are the impressions as recorded by him 
with reference to the pain he suffered: 

“The knowledge that I have thus ex- 
perienced death in my own person has 
had a great deal to do with my utter 
physical indifference to it. I know how 
it feels. I had only a sense of cold, 
damp, and breathlessness, a short strug- 
gle, and then all was over. 

“IT had been momentarily uncomforta- 
ble, but it was not half so bad as break- 
ing an arm or having a tooth drawn. 
In fact, dying is as painless as falling 
asleep. It is only the previous struggle, 
the sense of its approach, that is at all 
uncomfortable. Even this is less un- 
pleasant than I should have expected. 
There was a total absence of any craven 
shrinking. The sensation was merely the 
physical one of gasping for breath.” 





The Friendless Spider 


AsipE from snakes, there is probably no 
living thing which can look to mankind 
for friendship with so little hope as the 
spider, yet when the spider is fairly 
brought to trial it is rather hard to 
prove anything against him except his 
appearance and a few cobwebs. Apart 
from furnishing an example of industry 
and patience from which we might well 
profit, the spider feeds exclusively upon 
freshly killed insects, all of them being 
of the kind denounced by sanitary au- 
thorities, the house fly being its favorite 
quarry. As the actual destruction of a 
few hundred house flies means that sev- 
eral hundred thousand that would other- 
wise have spent gay lives in transmitting 
typhoid and other diseases will not come 
into existence, and as almost any spider 
should be able to account for as many 
as three hundred in the course of a sum- 
mer, to say nothing of stray mosquitoes 
and black gnats, we surely cwe him some- 
thing more than a flap with a slipper 
when we happen to catch him out of his 
hole. A spider can bite, of course, but 
he seldom does except in self-defense, and 
even then the bite is not much worse than 
would have been received from any one 
of the several hundred mosquitoes he has 
probably dined upon, or will, if let alone. 
In the light of present scientific knowl- 
edge, the story of the spider and the 
fy that was invited into the pretty 
parlor does not cause such a surge of 
sympathy for the fly as it once did. 





Egg Membrane for Skin 


For a long time doctors have been look- 
ing for a good substiute for human skin 
for grafting. The possibility has lately 
been demonstrated by taking the mem- 
brane that lines the shell of newly laid 
eggs, plastering it over the burn, and 
making it grow as human skin. The 
discoverer of this process was treating a 
child which had previously been burned, 
and in breaking a raw egg which he de- 
sired the child to swallow dropped part 
of the membrane by accident upon the 
burn and bandaged the wound. Later 
on it was discovered that the accidental 
placing of the egg membrane over the 
burn had caused cells to augment in 
number and gradually to extend over 
the wound until, at the end of some 
weeks, the surface was completely zovered 
with the new skin. The treatment was 
called to the attention of physicians and 
it is now being used to cure scalds. 





Screens for Cyclists 


NEARLY all the important accessories 
of the automobile are adaptable ¢o the 
bicycle. One of these is the wind-screen, 
which is affixed to the handle-bar. It 
consists of two pieces capable of being 
adjusted as required to shut off the wind 
and dust. Bicyclists in Europe are fast 
adopting this contrivance, and it is pre- 
dicted that before long it will be in more 
or less constant use. 
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The White Berline Limousine 


The Latest Production of the Most Progressive 
Motor Car Company of America 


White Berline marks the highest development \ 

of the modern motor car, both in beauty of body 

design, and merit of chassis construction. Every | 
small detail which adds to comfort, convenience, and 
safety of operation has been carefully and success- 

fully executed. 


The logical combination of left-side drive with 
right-hand control, places the driver in the proper 
position to handle the car with the greatest amount 
of safety in traffic, a very important factor in closed 
cars. The left-side position of the steering wheel, 
together with the White Electrical Starting and Light- 
ing System, makes it possible to reach the drivi 
seat, start, and light the car without the necessity o 
stepping into the street. When the services of the 
chauffeur are not required, the glass partition back of 
the driving seat can be instantly dropped out of 
sight, throwing the entire interior into one compartment. 


White Berline Limousines are built in Forty and 
Sixty horse-power models. 


The White G Company 


CLEVELAND 












IMPORTANT BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 








Where Socialism Failed 


By Stewart GRAHAME 


An example of an actual experiment in applied Socialism under ideal conditions—and the way it 


worked out. 


It is told how a colony of Australian Socialists settled a tracc of land in Paraguay. 


The 


account of the absolute failure of the whole movement until Socialistic government was abandoned 


and its subsequent recovery, makes a timely and absorbing book. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net, postage 12c 


Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan Baroness ALBNRT p’ANETHAN 


A volume of intimate recollections of Japanese court life, written by the widow of the late Belgian 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the court of Japan. 


The diary deais with the 


stirring events of the Japanese-Chinese War, the tragedies of the Boxer troubles, capecientes pertaining 


to Red Cross work, various travels in the lovely interior of Japan, functions o 
which no longer exist), and above all the exciting incidents of the Russo-Japanese War. 
described with a realistic and vivid pen. 


The Crime of 1812 


By Evcene LABAUME 

A graphic and stirring nar- 
tative of Napoleon’s Russian 
Campaign of 1812 by a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the French 
army who writes as an eye- 
witness. Labaume went 
through the campaign from 
first to last. The awful scenes 
of the burning of Moscow, Na- 
poleon’s retreat from that 
city, and many other intense 
incidents are related with faith- 
ful attention to detail and hu- 
man interest. It is a startling 
indictment of the ambition of 
the General who is called great. 
Illustrated. $2.75 net, postage 


A Book of Famous Wits 
By WALTER JERROLD 


In this volume appear the 
“sayers of good things” from 
the times of Johnson, Tarlton, 
and Taylor to those of Whist- 
ler, Wilde, and Gilbert. The 
author has given brief bio- 
graphical settings to the say- 
ings of the wits, with the re- 
sult that the reader can better 
appreciate their humor than 
as though the book were but 
a catalogue of jeux d’esprits. 
It is the conversational wits 
and humorists who are rep- 
resented, and the book may 
be regarded as an anecdote 
history of the long dynasty 
of the famous wits. Illus- 





A Document of Life 


The most remark- 
able autobiography 
of the decade 


THE GIRL 
WITH THE 
ROSEWOOD 
CRUTCHES 


ANONYMOUS 


Here is a fragment of life 
indeed—life from a brand new 
angle in the world of literature. 
It is the document of the 
struggles offa girl bound to 
crutches, hopelessly lamed. 
She didn’t want to seem odd; 
it was’ a humiliation to be 
pitied. She was human and 
she demanded love and won it 
too. You will like the ex- 
traordinary pluck, the dis- 
couragements that she over- 
comes in attaining success in 
her chosen occupation, the 
development of a wonderful 
love that brings her her heart’s 
desire. It’s a story that touches 
the heart-strings. $1.20 net, 
postage llc. 


It will have a million readers. 





trated. $2.50 net, postage 20c. 


Cardinal de Richelieu 











An epitome of the great Cardinal’s life as a man and a statesman. 


letters and from trustworthy memoirs than from court gossi } 
ip is dealt with from a French rather than from the point of view of the rest 


and fear. His statesmanshi 


and slanderous stories in’ 


all sorts (many of 
All these are 


Illustrated. $4.25 net, postage 25c. 


Omens and Superstitions 


of Southern India 


y 
EpGar THURSTON, C. I. E. 


A thorough exposition of the 
mystery, ignorance, and super- 
stitions of India. In this import- 
ant volume by an ethnographic 
expert of wide experience and 
renown there are full details, 
regarding myriad omens, ani- 
mal superstitions, the evil eye, 
vows and votive offerings, ser- 
pent worship, human sacrifice, 
Magic and other evidences of 
ignorance. Illustrated from 
ogee Size 64% x 9 in. 

.5O net, postage 18c. 


A Short History of 
English Music 


By 
ERNEST Forp, F. R. A. M. 


A popularly written, authen- 
tic book tracing the develop- 
ment of English music from the 
earliest times to the present 
day. It treats of ail the 
branches, including both sacred 
and secular, and contains much 
interesting historical lore. In 
no sense technical, and but 
mildly critical, it is a volume 
for the general reader as well 
as the musician. Illustrated. 
Size 54% x 8 in. $1.75 net, 
postage 12c. 


By Eveanor C. Price 


He is studied rather from his own 
ies inspired by envy 


of Europe. The romance of heroic struggle and hard-earned victory belongs to a story which follows 
the Cardinal from his childhood in remote Poitou to the height of his power. 


postage 16c. 
Have you read “The Lovers of Sanna” by Mary Stewart Cutting? 
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House and 
Garden 


YOUR BOOKSELLER CAN SUPPLY YOU 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers 


Union Square New York City 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Illustrated. $3.25 net, 
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SOR AMES VAUGHN, a New York dairy- 
wo? an, was delivering milk one morn- 
Ny ing when his horse suddenly became 
ill. Vaughn quickly drove to his 
3 stable. Ten minutes later the horse 

\ was dead, and an autopsy showed 
sey that strychnine killed it. Some one 
‘ 38 had poisoned the animal while 
“ Vaughn was in a house delivering 
milk. Vaughn made this statement to the authorities: 
“No one has threatened me or my horses. But I 
have reason to suspect one B , a rival milk-dealer. 
Two weeks ago I got two of his wholesale customers 
away from him. They buy three cans of milk daily.” 

James Vaughn was one of the earlier victims of a 
sporadic system of horse-pvisoning, done in business 
rivalry and perpetrated by ignorant creatures— 
“mocks,” the police call them—who can be em- 
ployed to do anything for a few dollars. From such 
a little acorn of evil has grown that criminal oak, the 
self-styled Arsenic Club of America, an organized gang 
of horse-poisoners that is terrorizing horse-owners in 
New York, Chicago, and other American cities, laying 
business men under tribute in much the same way that 
the Barbary pirates once despoiled the dwellers along 
the Mediterranean. To-day hundreds of merchants are 
paying this tribute, with the alternative, in case of 
non-payment, of the certain loss of their horses and 
the possible loss of their lives, while the aggregate 
sum extorted yearly would pay a king’s ransom. 

The enormous amount of the stakes played for is 
incredible. Exactly how much the _horse-poisoners 
collect in a year there is, of course, no way of ascer- 
taining. But a detective who has spent months try- 
ing to run down the poisoners, and who knows, per- 
haps, more than any one else about the situation, 
estimates that without counting the owners of small 
stables who pay tribute there are in New York City 
alone fully five hundred owners of large stables who 
are each paying protection money at the rate of one 
hundred dollars a month. Probably his estimate is 
too high. Certainly it seems so. But if it be any- 
where near correct, then the total tribute extorted 
from New York horse-owners amounts in the aggregate 
to more than $500,000 a year! 

This state of affairs did not come about overnight. 
It has been twenty years in the making. It is the 
direct consequence of neglect, of temporizing with 
wrong. For years the authorities paid little or no 
heed to horse-poisoning, regarding it as a sporadic 
or casual crime. Now the matter is beyond their 
control. The neglected weed has become as deadly 
as the upas-tree. 

To establish itself so firmly the Arsenic Club had 
to intimidate by means of drastic object-lessons. These 
lessons took concrete form in the shape of dead horses. 
In every city where horse-poisoning is practised the 
methods employed are the same, so that the occurrences 
in New York are typical. There Cohen, Rich & Cohen, 
of Hamilton Street, in five weeks lost ten horses, 
worth in all $2,500. Mrs. Lena Kaman, who did a 
trucking business in Stanton Street, had eleven horses 
poisoned in one night. The Yorkville Brick Company 
lost two of its sixteen horses. The Metropolis 
Bottling Company, the McDermott Dairy Company, 
the O. K. Ice-cream Company, all of Manhattan 
Borough, and the Bedford Riding Academy, the Mor- 
gan House-wrecking Company, the Steinberg Cut-stone 
Company of Brooklyn, and hundreds of others lost 
one or more animals. David Weeker, a dairyman 
of Maspeth, Long Island, lost fourteen cows by poison 
in one night. And one of the largest retail milk 
concerns ins New York suffered the loss of two hundred 
horses poisoned in the streets. 

Year after year this system of intimidation by 
poison has gone on unchecked. In the past three years, 
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according to the estimate of Superintendent Thomas 
F. Freel, of the New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, at least 1,500 horses have 
been poisoned on the streets of New York City. When 
ene considers that the average value of the. urdered 
animals was at least $250—making a total loss in 
three years in New York alone of $375,000—one 
realizes that the Arsenic Club of America is as for- 
midable as it is intangible. 

The matter of poisoning a horse is a simple one. 
An apple or a ball of meal loaded with strychnine, 
arsenic, or cyanide can be fed to the animal or poison 
can be dropped into its nose-bag or manger. It takes 
but a second, and the danger of detection is almost 
nil. 

So a class of horse-poisoners, known as such, grew 
up. Their services were for hire, just as a carpenter’s 
or a mason’s are. Eventually there followed the 
natural, almost inevitable, consequence. Some one 
saw a chance for extortion through horse-poisoning, 
and the Arsenic Club of America came into existence. 
But the Arnesic Club is not made up of “ mocks.” 
It is composed of daring, ingenious criminals, who 
usually pay the “mocks” to run the risks, while 
they themselves stay in the background and collect 
the tribute. 

Their method is unvarying. A special delivery letter 
usually notifies the chosen victim to “come across.” 
Here, for instance, is a copy of a letter sent to Max 
Levine, an East Side liveryman who owned one hun- 
dred horses. It reads as follows: 


“ Dear Mr. LevINE,—You have many horses in your 
stable, but apparently you are doing nothing to protect 
them from harm. Did it ever occur to you that some 
or all of them might fall sick and die at any time? 
There is only one way to be sure this will not occur. 
If you will signify to our representative, who will 
make himself known to you within a few days, your 
willingness to pay for cnr protection your horses and 
your person will be safe. In view of the size of your 
stable we think $2,000 a year, payable quarterly, would 
be a reasonable price for the protection we offer.” 

















“Here are your tickets for Yoshky’s benefit” 
22 


These threatening letters are followed up, after a 
few days, by a telephone message asking if the recipient 
of the letter has decided to hand over the money de- 
manded. If he has a time and a place are named for 
delivery. If he has not he is warned and given a few 
days more. If he does not then pay his horses begin 
to drop. One lesson is usually sufficient. Thereafter 
the horse-owner does as he is told. He finds it safer 
and cheaper to pay than to fight. 

The chief of these malefactors is a certain “ Yoshky 
Nigger.” The police thought they once had “ Yoshky 
Nigger,” but he got away. Yoshky’s real name is 
Joseph Toblinsky. He has served a number of prison 
terms, some for horse-poisoning. He succeeded to 
the throne when “George I., King of the Horse- 
poisoners,” disappeared. On one occasion Toblinsky 
was seen with his hand at the mouth of a horse owned 
by an expressman. The expressman opened the horse’s 
mouth and removed a black substance that contained 
poison. The horse died and Toblinsky was arrested. 
His gang swore to an alibi and he was discharged. 

Again he was arrested with four others. His wife 
tried to intimidate the witnesses at the police court. 
“ You want to be careful what you do,” she is reported 
to have said. “If you don’t you will be sorry. You 
know you have children, and it is as easy to poison 
children as it is to poison horses.” Despite the threats 
Toblinsky was held in $5,000 bail for the Grand Jury. 
His gang got a bondsman and Toblinsky jumped his 
bail. He fled to Chicago and thence to Seattle. Here, 
the police say, he is thought to have cracked a safe 
and then fled to Los Angeles. The Seattle authorities 
sent his likeness broadcast and a Los Angeles sheriff 
who got one of the pictures ran across Toblinsky and 
grabbed him. s 

“You are Yoshky Nigger, the man wanted in 
Seattle,” said the sheriff. 

“T am,” admitted Yoshky. “I am also wanted in 
Brooklyn, where a reward of $1,000 has been offered 
fer my capture.” 

This last statement was false, but it had the desired 
effect. The sheriff notified the Brooklyn authorities 
and Yoshky was brought back East and lodged in the 
Raymond Street Jail pending trial. 

Never was the arrogance of the A. C. A. so well 
shown as in the way they went to work for their 
leader. They got up a “benefit” to raise money for 
a counsel fee; and they sold tickets in enormous 
numbers. ‘Their method was simplicity itself. A 
ticket-seller would walk into a store, throw a bundle 
of tickets on the counter, and calmly say, ‘“‘ Here are 
your tickets for Yoshky’s benefit.” The merchants 
meekly “‘ came across ”—all but one, that is, and his 
refusal cost him dear. He was a coal-dealer. ‘lhe 
ticket-seller told him he had reserved $10 worth of 
tickets for him. The coalman refused to take them. 
A week later his only horse died of arsenic-poisoning. 

It is almost superfluous to add that when Yoshky 
Nigger’s trial came off he was freed. No one dared 
testify against him. 

The police cannot put an end to horse-poisoning, for 
there are 72,000 horses in New York. The best the 
police can do is to watch the horses of a few men 
who have been threatened. ‘This article is not meant 
to disparage the police. Some of them, like Detectives 
Landers and De Castilion, have toiled day and night 
to catch the blackmailers, working as stablemen and 
truck-drivers, and have even labored in the stalls as 
hostlers in their efforts to run down the members of 
the A. C. A. They have failed because the men preyed 
upon have not supported them. They will continue 
to fail as long as they lack this support. When horse- 
owners conquer their fear and determine to rid them- 
selves of these blood-suckers, cost what it may, horse- 
poisoning will cease. Meanwhile the A. C. A, con- 
tinues to flourish like the green bay-tree. 























Faults in the Atmosphere 


WHEN aviation first took hold of public 
attention, and the dangers of flying were 
published, there was some mention of 
“holes in the air.” These were said to 
be pitfalls of such nature as might beset 
a person walking on the earth in the 
dark or skating on thin ice. Subsequently 
the theory was discredited. It was claimed 
that air is air and that there could not 
be a hole in it except that constituted by 
something which is not air, such as the 
aviator himself. 

This skepticism has itself recently been 
discredited on grounds of ordinary ob- 
servation. It is quite likely that the 
atmosphere can become so overbalanced 
in some places that an aviator might be 
skimming along a solid foundation a thou- 
sand feet above earth and then suddenly 
go over an airy precipice. 

Objects of considerable weight near a 
rapidly moving railroad train may be 
sucked in toward the tracks. The air has 
been displaced by the train; the sur- 
rounding currents rush in, and the effect 
is the same as that of a strong wind. In 
the same situation bicyclists that have 
been paced by railroad trains testify to 
the advantage of diminished air resist- 
ance. Therefore, it is not unlikely that 
the winds themselves produce a suction 
of the same nature. 

The highest recorded speed of winds in 
this country is 111 miles an hour. This 
body of air, moving faster than a railroad 
train, has proportionately the same physi- 
cal effects. Of course its boundary lines 
are not definite; yet there is no reason 
for doubting that the gust of wind causes 
some displacement along its path. This 
is especially the case when the wind takes 
a spiral form. Examples of this may be 
observed now and then in country roads 
and even in city streets. A little whirl- 
pool of wind will draw in the surrounding 
dust and other light substances. Some- 
times the vortex of such tiny cyclone is 
dense with dust, fallen leaves, scraps of 
paper, ete. 

The theory readily accounts for the 
fact that birds have tumbled while in full 
flight. A bird that suddenly enters a 
“hole in the air” acts in a way entirely 
different from the antics of the tumbling 
pigeon. There is every evidence that an 
accident has happened. The bird is in- 
tently flying straight ahead; apparently 
without premeditation it capsizes; the 
wings, divested of their hold on the air, 
either close futilely or are forced upward 
over the back by the weight of the falling 
bird. There is a quick endeavor to right 
itself, with extraordinary energies of the 
wings, and equilibrium is regained after 
a fall of about twenty-five feet. 

After all, the simple action of a fan 
is to create a hole in the air. If the path 
of the fan were inclosed, as in the action 
of a valve, a vacuum would be created 
and that certainly would be a hole in the 
air. 





Babies Under the Spout 


THE native mothers in the neighbor- 
hood of Simla, in India, have a curious 
practice of putting their babies’ heads 
under a spout of water in order to send 
the youngsters to sleep and to keep them 
quiet. When a new cart-road was made, 
some years ago, in the locality mentioned, 
there was a halting-place where rows of 
such children might be seen in a grove 
close to the road. 

The water of a hill spring was so ad- 
justed as to furnish a series of little 
snouts, each about the thickness of one’s 
little finger. Opposite each spout was a 
kind of earth pillow and a little trough 
to carry away the water. Each child 
was so laid that one of the water spouts 
played on the top of its head, and the 
water then ran off into the trough. 

An English official testifies that the 
process was most successful. There never 
were such quiet and untroublesome babies 
as those under the spouts. The people 
were unanimous in asserting that the wa- 
ter did the children no harm, but that, 
on the contrary, it benefited and _ in- 
vigorated them. In facet, they seemed to 
think that a child not subjected to this 
process must grow up soft-brained and 
of little account. 





The Windmills of Holland 


Ir is said that there are ten thousand 
windmills in Holland. The number is 
said, however, to be less than it was fifty 
years ago, for the Dutch have, in a 
measure, substituted steam and otker 
forms of power for the capricious wind. 

On the eastern end of Long Island 
there may be seen old windmills. The 
curious may observe that there is a tiny 
windmill in many cases, perched on the 
top opposite the great arms, a feature 
that suggests a pug-dog’s curled tail. 
Those who have investigated the mechan- 
ism of the windmill know that the little 
windmill is the Yankee’s method of au- 
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tomatically keeping the sails on the great 
arms always in the wind. As soon as the 
wind changes, it put the small wheel in 
motion, and this quickly rolls the top of 
the tower and the big wheel around until 
it again faces the wind. Then, being 
itself out of the wind, it stops. When- 
ever the wind changes in Holland, hun- 
dreds of mill-keepers come forth and 
laberiously turn the tops about by hand. 
They may be seen pushing and straining 
on the galleries surrounding the towers 
midway between the ground and the top 
or tugging at the spokes of a wheel on 
the ground. 

Zaanland is especially the home of the 
windmill. It lies to the north and west 
of Amsterdam, and every town or village 
in this district begins or ends in “ zaan.” 


Zaandijk, according to one traveler, 
perpetually reminds one of the old 
query: “Do you see anything green?” 
Everything in Zaandijk is green. 


Bridges, fences, doors, windows, walls are 
green, ranging from the green of peas to 
that of apples, olives, grass, malachite, 
beryl, old bottles, and verdigris. 

It was at Zaandam, a town of this dis- 
trict, that Peter the Great learned the 
art of ship-building. In a little museum 
of this place there are shown many 
models of windmills, *among which is 
that of the first windmill erected in 
Zaandam. It stood in the water, and 
when it was desired to turn the sails 
toward the wind, the miller was obliged 
to get into his boat and, taking a line, 
tow the whole structure around until it 
was in a working position again. Later 
on the mill was set on a post and the 
whole turned about this as an axis, in 
the same manner that one revolves book- 
shelves. Then another method was de- 
vised. The entire edifice was turned 
about from the bottom like a monitor’s 
turret. Finally, the comparatively mod- 
ern type was adopted, that of a cap hold- 
ing the axle and sails with a cog-wheel 
and spindle inside and easily moved from 
below by a hand-wheel or windlass to se- 
cure the proper frontage at will. 

The Lord of Woerst and the Over 
Ijssel Monastery were parties to a suit 
involving the question as to who owned 
the wind and enjoyed i right to employ 
it. The old feudal master asserted that 
Boreas and all the puffings of his cheeks 
that frisked over the country were his. 
The Bishop of Utrecht, to whom the suit 
was referred, decided (perhaps he knew 
on which side his bread was _ buttered) 
that the great lord was right in his con- 
tention. 





The Shrinking Glaciers 


It appears that, save over a small area, 
the glaciers of the world are retreating 
to the mountains. 

The Arapahoe Glacier in the Rockies 
has been melting at a rapid rate for sev- 
eral years. The glacier on Mount Sarmi- 
ento in South America, which descended 
into the sea during the last century, is 
now separated from the shore by a vigor- 
ous growth of timber. 

The Jacobshaven Glacier in Greenland 
has retreated four miles since the year 
1860, and the East Glacier in Spitzbergen 
is more than a mile away from its old 
terminal moraine. 

In Seandinavia the snow line is farther 
up the mountains, and the glaciers have 
withdrawn three thousand feet from the 
lowlands in a century. In the Eastern 
Alps and one or two other small districts 
the glaciers are growing. 





The Sugar Beet 


THe saccharine contents of beets in- 
crease in proportion to the growth of the 
plant. When deprived of the necessary 
amount of water the beet throws its roots 
downward and outward in search of 
moisture. In doing this the beet as- 
sumes a tapering shape. The process of 
sowing seed from those that taper most 
perfectly is followed until a beet about 
a foot long and weighing two and one- 
half pounds is developed. This shape and 
size will contain from thirteen to twenty 
per cent. of sugar. The beets are peeled, 
ground into pulp, and covered with water, 
the sugar being taken into the solution. 
The pulp is excellent fodder for cattle. 





Shertening of the Day 


For a long time it has been known 
that the tides act as a brake on the 
rotating earth and that they tend to 
lengthen the day. The effect is, however, 
so slight that it cannot be measured in 
any length of time at man’s disposal. It 
may be estimated, with the aid of certain 
assumptions and upon the data available, 
MacMillan has made the necessary com- 
putation by the formule used by en- 
gineers. He finds for the increase of the 
length of the day one second in 460,000 
years. 











Look Sharply at the Lighting 
Equipment of your New Car 


If the price of the car you buy includes lighting equipment, remember you are not getting it 


free—you’re paying for it. 


So you have a right to insist that you shall have real lighting equipment, and 


not a make- shift. 


Generators are very cheap and are therefore furnished as “lighting equipment” by 


some car manufacturers. 


Thousands upon thousands of these devices that “came with the car” have been 


thrown away in disgust. 


Before you buy the car, INSIST that the 
generator be taken off and that a Prest-O- 
Lite Tank be put on instead. 


Any experienced motorist will tell you 
that Prest-O-Lite ready-to-use gas costs no 
more—usually costs less—than the carbide a 
gererator consumes. 


The difference in cleanliness, convenience, 
reliability and brilliancy of light is your clear 
gain when you INSIST upon Prest-O- Lite. 


Light Your Gas 
Lamps from the Seat 


all yo 
seat. 


On any car, high-priced- or low-priced 
Prest-O-Lite is the economical, Dik ?KND- 
ABLE lighting system. Has no complica- 
tions, no delicate parts and no costly 
repairs that can only be made by factory 
experts. 


All the attention Prest-O-Lite needs 
is the exchanging of the tank, when empty, 
for a full one, and this can be had immediately 
from any dealer. 


By equipping your car with the Prest-O- Liter, you 
can light, lower or extinguish your head lights—or 


ur lights, if you wish—without leaving the 
This gives you, at small cost, all the con- 


veniences of the most expensive lighting systems, 


without sacrificing the economy and reliability which only Prest-O-Lite affords. The gas is 


controlled on the 
high. 
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Prest-O-Lite economy and 
reliability. If¢you 


faction we 











2 ash. and the flame in the lamp is automatically prevented from rising too 
New dash, or tail lamps are not needed—oil lamps are easily converted. 


Don’t Let Anyone Cheat You 


With An Imitation 


The genuine Prest-O-Lite Tank when empty can be im- 


mediately exchanged for a full one, ANYWHERE and 
ALWAYS. Imitations cannot. 
The dealer who slips on a counterfeit in exchange for 
our Prest-O-Lite Tank gets the best of you. Don't let him! 
3 8 } Watch it! 

PrestO Liter -qa= gn pine 
C e will not be responsible for short measure or poor 
Perfect convenience plus as in tanks not filled by us. Protect yourself by looking 


or our label. 


have any trouble in realizing the perfect satis- 
aim to give, write us. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branch offices and service stations in all Principal Cities. Charging 


plants in all parts of the country. Extensive foreign serv 


Exchange Agencies Everywhere 


ice. 




















BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


‘“In Uric Acid Diathesis, 
Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia, and the Like, 
Its Action is Prompt and 
Lasting.’’ 


GrorGE BEN Jounston, M.D., LL.D., 
Richmond, Va., Ex-President Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Association, 
Ex-President Virginia Medical Society, 
and Professor of Gynecology and Ab- 
dominal Surgery, Medical College of 
Virginia: “If. I were asked what mineral 
water has the widest range of useful- 
ness, I would unhesitatingly answer 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia, and the like, its beneficial 
effects are prompt and lasting. . . . Almost 
any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be 
alleviated by it,and many cured. Ihave 
had evidence of the undoubted Disinte- 
grating, Solvent and eliminating powers of 
this water in Renal Calculus, and have 
known its long continued use to perma- 
nently break up the gravel-forming habit.” 





**In Uric Acid Diathesis, 
Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia, and the 


Like, Its Action is 
Prompt and Lasting.”’ 
Jno. V. SHoeMaAKER, M_.D., 


LL.D., Prof. of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in the Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadel- 
phia,etc., in the New York Medical 
Journal, June 22, 1899: ‘“ The 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
is doubly efficient in Rheumatism 
and Gout. It dissolves Uric Acid 
and Phosphatic Sediments, as well 
as other products difficult of elim- 
ination, while at the same time it 
exerts a moderately stimulant 
effect upon the renal cells, and 
thereby facilitates the swift re- 
moval of insoluble materials from 
the body. Without such action in- 
soluble substances will precipitate 
in the kidneys and bladder. .The 
intense suffering produced by Stone, 
together with consecutive pyelitis 
and cystitis, are avoided by prompt 
elimination.” 











Medical testimony on request. 
For sale by general Drug and Mineral Water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SpRINGS WATER C2 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
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THE WINNER ”-—Six Months Ahead 

Wear a different kind of hat from “ the other fellows.” “THE 
WINNER ” is soldonly by us, its originators. Stores do not have 
it. Of serviceable wool Chinchilla. Four colors: Light gray, 
dark gray, dark brown, black. Would cost $3 if imported. We 
charge $2 PREPAID. Money back if you don’t like it. Order 
now—simply state size and color, and enclose $2. 

Write for “ 1912 Fall Style Book ”—FREE. 


FRENCH CO., 273 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











And How We Make Them 
By Col. A. K. McCLURE 


With Preface by former Post- 
master-General Charles 
Emory Smith, and portraits 
of the Presidents. xvi., 482 
pages. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Our Presidents 
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Get This Free Book Before 
You Get Your Motor- 
ing Coat or Hood 


| FTER an interesting introduction, “The 





Motoring Woman,” by Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
' ‘ the pages are devoted to the new models 
. in motoring apparel for women. 
hese authentic styles with complete descrip- 
tions, are illustrated from photographs of 
fF living models. 

; We want every motoring woman to have a 
ap copy, but the demand is already great and we 
up can only supply them while they last. Send 

the attached coupon today for your copy. &§ 

With it. if you wish, we will send youour1913 4B 
a) Motor Car Style Book showing the National #f 
HE Series V cars—four models, $2600 to $3000. 


National Motor Vehicle Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


rs ag 





National Motor Vehicle Company, 
Dept. C, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send me by return mail copies of your style 
books. 


























You had to help soften the beard by 
rubbing in the lather. Naturally, your 
rubbing brought the blood to the sur. 
face, opened the pores and made the 
skin very sensitive. That helped the 
free caustic to get in its work and made 
the skin doubly sensitive. Under these 
conditions any razor will feel as though 
it were pulling the hair instead of cutting it. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


dispenses with the “rubbing in,” as it 
thoroughly softens the beard while the 
lather is worked up on the face. Re- 
duces shaving to two operations—lathering 
and shaving. 1 the time saved. 

As it contains no free caustic, there is 
no smarting, and you get a delight 
cool shave. 






For saleeverywhere 25c 
Sample Tube FREE. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 

















‘Dutch Apple Cake 


One travelingin Europe sees much of the Dutch 
Apple Cake. It is fruity, easily digested, and 
altogether a wholesome dish. The crust is im- 
portant. To get it crisp, creamy, and fine flavor, 
use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


} into the dry mixture. 
dough half an inch thick in @shallow baking 
Pare six apples, cut into eighths, lay them sharp 
edges down, in parallel rows on 


ofacup 
fF\ and bak 
\ an hour. a 
. Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 
BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 
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Intensified Sales—the Problem of 
the Automobile Industry 


By HOMER McKEE 


INTENSIFIED, scientific methods have 
come to stay. in every enterprise. 

Take the automobile industry, for ex- 
ample. Among all industries the auto- 
mobile industry is the most spectacular. 
It was, unfortunately, not endowed at 
the outset with transcendent wisdom. It 
possessed a man’s powers, impelled by a 
boy’s feverish ambition and inability to 
co-ordinate its hand with its heart. Nat- 
urally, it made mistakes, but its mistakes 
have never been fatal. 

In the process of manufacture there are 
invariably three factors. These factors 
are: the man who invents the thing, the 
man who builds it, and the man who 
sells it. 

Nobody can say just who invented the 
automobile. It is too much like the class 
in which half a dozen bright boys and 
girls grasp the answer at once. Our only 
concern ‘lies in the fact that we have it, 
a commodity for which the world has 
been yearning because this commodity 
makes for a longer hour and a shorter 
mile, more time for the fulfilment of our 
desires, and less time wasted in hope 
and anticipation. The automobile puts 
us where we ought to be with despatch; 
and it will never leave us because we 
will never be able to do without it. The 
manufacturer of automobiles has learned 
the trick of his business. He has sys- 
tematized it. He has applied up-to-the- 
second methods. He is getting maximum 
efficiency. He will improve, but his end 
of the responsibility is abreast of things 
—this due to the fact that he has had 
time to study, to experiment, and to ap- 
ply the straight edge of common sense 
and economy. 

‘The dealer, the man who sells the 
product—what of him? This, unfortunate- 
ly, is a different problem. Where the 
manufacturer has applied his vast previ- 
ous experience in manufacturing the aver- 
age dealer has fumbled blindly. He has 
not given his problems the thought that 
their magnitude deserves—because he has 
had no co-operation. He has been the 
“Forty-niner” over again. He _ has 
“panned” instead of smelted. He has 
made money and lost it through leaks 
that he could not avoid. There is a move- 
ment on foot to help him stop the leaks, 
for these leaks are “ higher up.” 

Just as the farmers’ welfare means the 
welfare of Wall Street and the rest of 


.the country, so is the welfare of the dealer 


the rock on which the general welfare of 
the automobile industry must be built. 
Makers and general distributors have felt 
that something is wrong. They have 
traced the trouble to its fountain-head 
and arrived at this very sane conclusion: 
the future of the industry now hangs on 
our ability to intensify retail sales. 

When the demand for motor-cars far 
exceeded the supply so-called salesmen 
were mere order-takers. Now that every 
man with a forge and a hammer is in the 
business the mere order-taker has no place. 
He is going back to the ribbon-counter, 
the truck-patch, and the dairy lunch, 
where the call is for hands, not brains. 
In the wake of the order-taker has ap- 
peared thesreal salesman—all power to him. 

In the campaign for intensified sales- 
manship the mental slant of the man on 
the floor is gradually being changed. He 
has learned that the trick is not to lay 





claim to wide territory, but to plow deeply 
in limited territory. He has learned that 
five sales get away for every one that is 
made. He knows that every man and 
woman on his block with half an income 
is a sales possibility. 

He realizes now that it is far better 
to work consistently on one prospect than 
to work spasmodically on a dozen, and 
that while he is spreading his energies 
over twelve possible buyers a dozen com- 
petitors are each concentrating on one of 
them. He is ready to substitute the rifle 
with a telescope sight on it for the shot- 

n. : 
Intensified salesmanship belongs in the 
same category with intensified farming 
and specialization in the professions and 
in business. First of all it recognizes 
the essentials of real salesmanship. Real 
salesmanship—the kind that gets the 
name on the dotted line witk surprising 
regularity—is so simple that the wonder 
is everybody does not practise it. To be 
a real salesman and enjoy The monetary 
rewards accruing therefrom there are just 
three things that a man must do. 

First, he must get something worth the 
money which the people want. His prod- 
uct must have real worth. No “fake” 
or shoddy thing ever “repeats,” and the 
selection of a “once over” sales com- 
modity which does not have the ability 
to “come back” is fatal to any salesman, 
no matter how good he may be. 

Second, your embryo salesman must 
learn his commodity by heart. He must 
know it from its radiator to its rear axle 
—if it happens to be an automobile. En- 
thusiasm is what pushes sales across, and 
the man who knows all about a good 
product grows enthusiastic automatically. 
He can no more prevent enthusiasm as a 
result of his conviction than the super- 
heated teakettle can prevent steam pres- 
sure. 

Third, once he has a good product about 
which he is conversant, all he has to do 
is to go out and tell the unmitigated 
truth about it. The man who is telling 
the truth is undefeatable. Furthermore, 
there are enough men who have formed 
the habit of being careless with their facts 
to enable the well-informed, well-backed, 
truthful man to have what is flippantly 
designated as a “cinch” when he gets in 
competition with these fellows. 

If the new school of automobile sales- 
man is weak in any one of these three 
departments he fails. His business is to 
fortify himself firmly in these three funda- 
mental respects. 

There are many good cars—in fact, most 
of them will stand the spotlight. Get a 
good car, study it till you know whereof 
you speak, and then go forth, with the 
assurance of the man who accepts victory 
as his native inheritance. 

The automobile-dealer is the most im- 
portant detail in the great automobile 
industry. He has allowed himself to be 
neglected. He has fought a lone fight, 
but his colors are still up. On October 
8th and 9th he is going to Indianapolis 
to discuss his problems with the biggest 
brains in big business, and it will surprise 
all who know his ways if he does not 
emerge from this convention with new am- 
munition, clearer vision, and a renewed 
respect for that trusty weapon of the 
sincere salesman, Truth. 





The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 


Op. 29, Etc. 


We would be so glad to have writers 
number their works as composers do, and 
add a satisfying “Op. 29” to the title. 
We so frequently want to know in what 
sequence an author arrived at an attitude, 
and whether felicity of expressidn is the 
bubble of his youth or the ‘surety of his 
maturity. We want to know how he de- 
veloped whether he lapsed to thoughtful 
grayness, sank to mechanical repetition of 
his first freshness, or worked through 
impressionable variety to a true, firmly 
held note of his own. We are so often put 
to it to know. 

A biography gives the sequence occa- 
sionally, but we ‘cannot w&it for lives 
to be writterr of our almost contemporar- 
ies. So often one book is the postscript 
of the other, when it seems a contradic- 
tion. In the first is expressed a theory, 
and by the time the second comes to be 
written the author has felt the fear of 
the interpreter who will wield his truth 
so that it will have all the vices of an 
untruth; and the author protests and 
prods the reader of his first book in his 
second. We want to know of this repar- 
tee between the men who make life and 





the public who paralyze it. We want to 
know which of the books is a mood 
brought about by the pressing circum- 
stances of the moment and which is a 
position taken largely, and after a long 
and tested tendency in that direction. 
The sequence of their work would not 
give us all this, but it would give us at 
least a basis for surmises. We would not 
feel as uncomfortably at sea as we do 
now. The fragment published after a 
man’s death could not be taken for his 
interrupted last work, but would then be 
known as the early discarded start it 
sometimes is. 


The practical older generation is en- 
raged by the theorizing of the younger 
generation. The slightest fragment of 
theory straying into a conversation, and 
the older generation is roused on the in- 
stant. They take it as a personal re- 
flection on them. They have not an in- 
stant’s patience for it. A method ap- 
plied to a simple thing like a baby irri- 
tates them unspeakably. Have not babies 
grown up since the beginning of time?— 
so that to begin now weighing tl.em 





weekly is mere affectation and nonsense. 
It shows how silly modern mothers are, 
and how ill adapted to bring up babies. 
If the mother keeps a chart of his 
health, it is an added taunt. It makes 
grandmothers sputter. They do not ob- 
ject to science when applied to modern 
things, for that is merely to put queer 
things with queerer things, and concerns 
no one but the incomprehensible people 
responsible for them, but babies—simple, 
homely, cozy, obvious things like babies 
-—to begin being elaborate and _porten- 
tous about them at this late day, is to 
criticize harshly all the perfectly good 
people who have gone before you. 

Ordinary common sense is what the 
older generation advocates. Just the 
thing that everybody has or ought to 
have. The younger generation alone 
being oddly lacking in it. It stands to 
reason that certain things are good for 
one and that others are not; why be so 
irritating and pretentious as to talk 
about proteids? If a baby is petulant, he 
is teething; it is absurd to say that he is 
hoodwinking you into playing with him 
or that he has had too much farinacious 
food. The thing to do is to make strange 
and loud noises for him and to give him 
clocks or pocketbooks or lamp shades to 
play with. The position of the younger 
generation is trying, for the baby in- 
variably approves of the ideas of the 
older generation and he even goes so far 
as to thrive on them. It lights a gleam 
of triumph in the eye of the older genera- 
tion and makes the eyes of the younger 
generation furtive, not to say evasive. 

Gardeners, who are amazingly like 
grandmothers in a_ certain dogmatic 
prejudice for practice as against theory, 
go a step further and declare that all 
gardening books and the ideas contained 
therein are a deep-laid plan to prevent 
one learning how to garden. They say 
that they have looked into the matter 
for themselves, and they know for a fact 
that these people with theories about 
gardening tell you things “as could na’ 
be.” What is more, they deliberately 
withhold facts just to trap the innocent 
person and make him spend his money. 
The iniquity of people who write about 
gardens is past belief. They do not know 
anything about it themselves, and they 
try to conceal the dreadful fact by writing 
things that no one else can understand. 

There is no use in having ideas about a 
thing that has always been and, what is 
more, has always been precisely as it is 
now, except that now it is not quite as 
good as it used to be. The way to learn 
about it is to begin when the mind is 
young, and get the hang of the thing sen- 
sibly for yourself. There has been many a 
good garden spoiled by these new-fangled 
notions. Plants do not take to them, and 
as a final argument the gardener points 
to yews indefinitely aged and says: “I'd 
like fine to ken how much theory there 
was in the growin’ o’ that!” 

Without an exception they spurn 
theory, these people who have been suc- 
cessful with practice. It attacks the verv 
place where they feel safe and sure. It 
grafts something they cannot get the 
hang of on to the precise thing that gave 
them a sense of pleasant capacity, even 
of superiority over the young things 
who had not yet learned by long repeti- 
tion. They are so often right, and when 
they are not the reason is wrapped in 
mystery and blamed on the god of chance. 
When they triumph they experience a 
relish greater than any to be got out of a 
well-working system. Theories are in- 
human, impersonal, barren, and _ unin- 
viting; above all, theories are not of 
them. They stand a good deal, the older 
generation, but they beg that you will 
wait to be theoretical until they are no 
more. 





Testing Eggs With X-rays 

Tue National Association of Poultry- 
men of England has_ investigated a 
scheme for testing the freshness of eggs 
by means of the X-rays. A dark room 
is used in which a Crookes vacuum tube 
is suspended. The tube is covered with 
a shade that leaves an opening just large 
enough for a hen’s egg. The fluorescent 
sereen is placed horizontally beneath the 
opening, so that the operator can see the 
kind of “shadow” the egg throws with 
the least loss of time. If the image is 
quite clear the egg is “strictly fresh” 
and is placed in the first class. If the 
screen shows a small spot or shadow the 
egg is placed in the second class. If the 
spot is large the egg is rejected. 

The association is made up of forty sub- 
sidiary societies distributed over twenty 


districts and its members supply the Lon-. 


don market with about two hundred thou- 
sand eggs every week. The larger houses 
handle only “candled” eggs. But the 
X-rays enable the examiner to discover 
spots that are quite invisible when the 
ordinary “candling” is used as a means 
of testing. The egg merchants of Den- 
mark are contemplating the establishment 
of the X-ray test in that country. 
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The Iceland Fishermen 


- THE life of the French fishermen who 
spend the season off the coast of Iceland 
is a term of desperate endurance. The 
work is done in all weather, and during 
the season, between April and late Sep- 
tember, France loses one bark, oftener 
two, every week. In the coast villages 
of Brittany the little burying-grounds 
are full of empty graves; the crosses bear 
the names of those lost at sea. When the 
tempest overturns a bark the men cling 
to its sides, thrust their knives deep in 
the upturned hull, and hang on to the 
handles until their hands let go their 
hold. When a wreck is found the knives 
sticking in the hull are counted and their 
number is reported to the first station. 

The ships are always under sail when 
not forced to lay to. The first boats 
reach the grounds about the last of 
March or the first of April, when the 
worst storms rage, so the work is compli- 
cated by exhausting struggles with the 
sea. 

The codfish run in compact banks over 
a hundred meters deep. The coast is 
wild, and there, where no ship can find 
refuge from the storms, the Breton 
barks go to pieces to drift to the “lum- 
ber-yard” of the Atlantic. The men fish 
with heavily weighted lines. Each line 
carries several baits. The fishing is done 
by watches; half the crew work the lines, 
the other half prepare the fish and take 
a few hours’ sleep. It is desperate work 
to handle the weighted lines. The men 
wear thick gloves, but the lines cut 
through them, and the tarred cords that 
bind the oilskin sleeves to the wrist to 
keep out the water draw blood. 

In a fishing-smack everything is sacri- 
ficed to the cargo. The “cabin” or fore- 
castle, is narrow, small, filthy, and over- 
crowded. However, a man may need air, 
he is not allowed on deck for any pur- 
pose but to do his work. Two vertical 
ladders lead from either end of the deck 
to the den where the men eat, sleep, and 
suffer, swear and pray. The bunks hang 
one above another, two by two, strewn 
with straw or holding each a lean mat- 
tress.. Two men sleep in a bunk, and in 
his bunk every man keeps everything in 
daily use. The chests stand in line under 
the bunks. 

In most ships the cabin is provided 
with a little cast-iron stove where the fire 
burns night and day to maintain the 
temperature needed for drying clothing 
and “thawing out.” The forecastle ig 
lighted by a cod-liver oil lamp. 

The first fishing period closes in April 
or in May. When the work is done the 
barks run into the fiords, take on water, 
and dispose of their catch. The second 
fishing is done in the sea to the north of 
Iceland. There the boats disperse and 
fish wide stretches apart. The second 
fishing season ends in September. 





The Ultra-violet Rays 


AT a recent meeting of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Professor Berthelot of the College 
of Pharmacy presented a summary of the 
different ways in which the ultra-violet 
rays may be put to practical use. 

Among the many kinds of “ rays” dis- 
covered in recent years the ultra-violet 
rays have attracted more than their share 
of popular interest because they quickly 
acquired a reputation for being the most 
dangerous of all. And this reputation 
rests upon the fact that they kill im- 
mediately any microbes that are exposed 
to their action. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible to control them and to turn them to 
good use just as medicine turns to use the 
violent poisons and just as the engineer 
turns to good uses the violent explosives. 

“ Ultra-violet rays” is the name given 
to a motion that has a frequency of 750 
trillions per second. The human eye can 
perceive nothing more rapid than about 
thirty-seven trillions per second. For 
this reason the ultra-violet movements are 
quite imperceptible to our senses. At the 
same time they produce effects upon the 
photographic plate, and by means of a 
screen containing a layer of platino- 
cyanide of barium the vibrations may be 
slowed down to the frequency at which 
they become visible to us as “green” 
light. This transformation of rapid vibra- 
tions into slow ones is common to all 
“ fluorescent ” substances; indeed, fluores- 
cence is the transformation of high-fre- 
quency movement to low-frequency move- 
ment, as in the chlorophyl of a plant, 
which transforms rapid light vibrations 
into slower heat and chemical vibrations. 

Unlike the X-rays, the ultra-violet rays 
are easily absorbed. Ordinary glass is 
quite impenetrable for ultra-violet rays. 
In order to study the rays, the physicists 
must use pieces of quartz crystal or fluor 
spar that is perfectly clear. Thesc min- 
erals are “transparent” to ultra-violet 
rays. 

The practical study of these rays was 
(made possible only when means for pro- 
ducing them in large quantities had been 
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discovered. The mercury vapor lamp, or 
an electric are lamp in which metallic 
poles are used instead of the ordinary 
carbons, is admirably adapted for this 
purpose. The quantity of ultra-violet 
rays produced by a given apparatus de- 
pends very much upon the temperature, 
increasing rapidly as the temperature 
goes up. The metallic are or the mercury 
vapor lamp is inclosed in quartz, and the 
inner space is competely deprived of air. 
The great difficulty of fusing quartz makes 
these globes very expensive, quite apart 
from their extreme brittleness. The 
transparency of such lamps to the ultra- 
violet rays is also a source of danger to 
those who work with them, for they 
easily cause blindness. The mercury vapor 
lamps in common use have a glass cover. 
This glass is practically opaque to ultra- 
violet rays, but there is the danger that 
the glass is easily cracked and thus al- 
lows the rays to escape. 

One of the earliest applications made 
of the ultra-violet rays was in the treat- 
ment of redness and peeling of the skin. 
Finsen, the Danish surgeon, used them 
in the treatment of lupus. Ninety-seven 
per cent. of the cases thus treated yielded, 
although they had resisted all previous 
treatment. Finsen used a lamp with iron 
poles. Now the mercury lamp is used 
more, while the Kromayer lamp, which 
gives off a green light visible to the eye, 
is even more powerful. Other diseases 
that have been successfully treated are 
rose ache and sycosis. 

The most important application of the 
rays is in hygiene. The fact that they 
destroy bacteria has been long known, and 
now special establishments are devoted to 
their application in this direction. At a 
distance of two inches from the mercury 
lamp the germs of staphylococcus, which 
commonly cause blood-poisoning, are de- 
stroyed in fine minutes. The germs of 
cholera are destroyed in ten minutes, 
while those of tetanus take twenty min- 
utes. The city of Paris spends more than 
$120,000,000 a year for distributing pure 
water to its citizens. By plunging quartz 
mercury vapor lamps into the larger 
water mains absolute freedom from ac- 
tive germs is assured. 

A common application of ultra-violet 
rays is in photography. The chemically 
active rays of the sunlight are largely 
ultra-violet rays. Experiments have re- 
cently been made to find out the action 
of the ultra-violet rays on organic bodies. 
By means of these rays changes can be 
brought about in a few minutes that 
would otherwise require several months. 
Some of these effects are similar to fer- 
mentation processes. The bleaching of 
cloth, for example, to be accomplished in 
a short time formerly required the use of 
high temperatures. With the use of ultra- 
violet rays cloth can now be bleached in a 
short time at ordinary temperatures, thus 
avoiding injury to the fabrics. The rays 
have also been used in bleaching teeth 
that have become yellow. 





The Senses of Plants 


THE sense most developed in plants is 
that of sight, which enables them to see 
light but not to distinguish objects. 
This sense limitation is found among 
many living creatures, such as the earth- 
worm, oyster, and coral, ete., which pos- 
sess no localized visual organ, but give 
proof of their luminous impressions by 
the contractions that they manifest when 
exposed to a ray of sunshine. Similarly, 
it is easy to gauge the influence of light 
on plants. Cultivate a plant in a room 
with a window only on one side and its 
stalks in growing will incline toward the 
source of light. Physiologists explain 
this by suggesting that the side to the 
dark grows more quickly than that exposed 
to the light. There remains, however, the 
fact that the plant has reacted to the 
light, of whose effect it was conscious. 

A sense common to many plants is that 
of touch. Of this the most illustrative 
example is, as its name implies, the sen- 
sitive plant. Another leaf, responsive to 
the touch, is the catch-fly, whose two 
halves close down one upon the other by 
means of a central hinge. 





The Circus Parade 


By Don C. Seitz 
TINSEL and tawdry! Say not so 
Of these, the trappings of the show. 
Splendors, instead, of Eastern kings 
Glitter around the triple rings; 
Jewels and silks from Kandahar 
To deck the Queens on their gilded car, 
Who ride as proudly as of old 
Rode she of Sheba ’mid her gold, 
Whom knights attend in shining mail 
As bold as they who sought the Grail. 
Elephants swaving side to side 
Bear on the Mogul and his bride, 
To whom the tawny tigers fawn 
While the lordly lions stretch and yawn. 
Tis Porus marching o’er the plain © 
To meet Iskander once again. 
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An Improvement 
That Pays for the Machine 
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The above is an accurate statement of the service rendered by 
the Column Selector of the Model 10 


Remington 


Typewriter 


On the Model 10 Remington the starting point of every line of 
the letter is reached by one touch on a Column Selector Key. The 
time saved by eliminating hand adjustments of the carriage averages 
40 seconds per letter and envelope. This average has been deter- 
mined by numerous comparative tests. 


Forty seconds per letter! 


Multiply that by the number of 


letters your operator writes—every day and every week. Figure 


this time on the basis of the wages you pay your operator. 


Then you 


will see how quickly this improvement pays for the machine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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Write fora 
z... Sample Cake 


For 2c, we'll send 
you a sample of 


JERGENS 


Violet Glycerine Soap 


enough for a week. In this 
crystal clear soap. we have 
caught the real fragrance of 
fresh violets. Write today 
for your sample. Address 


The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Dept. V, Spring Grove Av., 
Cincinnati, 0. 









Prrwoor GARAGES 
STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 to $200 


Easy to put up. Portable. 
N mm\ All sizes. Postal brings 
eee latest illustrated catalog. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 234-284 Bééleston Ave.,Cincinnati,O. 
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The Making of Skeletons 


‘ue skeleton of man or beast is a much 
more useful and salable object than one 
would be inclined to suppose. Proof of 
this is the frequency with which we find 
these objects mounted in museums, 
schools of medicine, anatomical cabinets, 
and even in the class-rooms for child 
physiology and in the studios of painters 
and sculptors. Much labor is employed 
in separating the skeletons from the tis- 
sues and bones that cover them, whiten- 
ing them, and mounting them. Some of 
them, it is true, are prepared and sold 
by the medical profession, persons occa- 
sionally (in the interests of science) 
leaving their bodies to the care of this 
or that medical fraternity, for whatever 
use they may tend to serve. This, how- 
ever, explains very inadequately the sup- 
ply available, in response to the ever- 
growing demand. 

As a matter of fact, the greater part of 
the skeleton trade is carried on in 
France, nearly all of it originating there. 
Paris has a very well equipped factory for 
the furnishing of skeletons of men and 
animals, for whatever purpose required, 
and this factory has branches in London 
and Berlin. Most of the human bones 
employed in the French manufacture be- 
longed, in life, to criminals or to un- 
known persons whose bodies were un- 
claimed after death in hospitals or alms- 
After being utilized in the dis- 
secting-room, the remains were removed 
to this factory. The proprietor of this 
factory is, or should be, 2 very rich man, 
for he practically monopelizes this indus- 
try. The factory has many departments. 
First comes the preliminary preparation 
of the skeleton in the  carbolic- acid 
tank, and finally the fitting of the bones 
and joints together with wires. 

The preparation of the skeleton takes 
many months from first to last, and is 
a very expensive process in the bulk. 
There must be a thorough chemical treat- 
ment of the bones, in the first place, to 


houses. 


insure their hanging together and _re- 
maining in an unaltered state. It is 
hardly ever the case that a_ skeleton 


seen on exhibition is made up entirely of 
its own original parts. The formula em- 
ployed in bringing the process of the 
skeleton’s completion to a state of rela- 
tive perfection is still an industrial se- 
cret. It must be, when sold, as “ white 
as marble.” In the warehouse of this 
factory are rows of shelves where skele- 
tons of all forms, and representative of 
all races, may be seen; some by accident 
or in virtue of dissection processes, have 
been broken or dismounted and very care- 
fully refitted with fine wire. Under- 
neath are multitudes of boxes full of as- 
sorted bones, with big bones such as ribs 
marked off with letters and numbers. In 
show-cases may be seen for sale—or “ to 


let’ for whatever purposes may be de- 
sired—skeletons of giants, dwarfs, ne- 


groes, or of strange races discovered by 
explorers in far-off countries. Criminals’ 
heads with their names and the dates of 
their execution (some of them very re- 
mote) are seen here, and pamphlets de- 
scriptive of their crimes are held for sale, 
with cards in small type containing the 
same matter, to be attached, if desired, 
to the skull or skeleton. 





Diseases of Metals 


MerTALs suffer from contagious diseases 
analogous to those of living — beings. 
Among these diseases one of the most 
striking is that called “tin pest.” Some- 
times a block, a plate, or medal of tin 
attacked by this disease crumbles and falls 
into dust, and sometimes warty protuber- 
ances appear on the surface of the metal. 

Various other metals suffer from a dis- 
ease that manifests itself by a spontaneous 
recrystallization. The most remarkable 
cases occur with lead and hard-drawn 
brass. 

These diseases are not due, as has been 
thought, simply to moisture. Tempera- 
ture plays a part in producing them. The 
most extraordinary fact, perhaps, is that 
the “tin pest” is capable of spreading 
by contagion. 





Fuel of the Future 


In the opinion of many authorities, 
when the existing supplies of fuel become 
limited men must rely upon alcohol pro- 
duced from vegetation of some sort which 
may he produced in any required quantity. 
It is thonght that the aleohol will be 
manufactured either from potato starch 
or sawdust. but it has been suggested 
that when the question becomes urgent 
some highly specialized plant will have 
been brought into existence for the sole 
purpose of absorbing the maximum 
amount of carbon dioxide from the air. 
The wonderful improvements which hy- 
bridization has already effected save this 
idea from being regarded as too fanciful. 
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PERTURBED DINER: “ What on earth is the matter with you, this evening, 
waiter? First you give me the fish, and now you give me the scup.” 

” erg sg (confidentially): ‘‘ Well, to tell the truth, sir. it was ’igh time you 
’ad that fish.” 


—From “The Sketch.” 
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“Sans Sucre” 

























































A natural champagne, 
produced from the juice 
of grapes of special quality 
and treated in a particular 
way. Fermentation is 
complete and natural; 
and no addition what- 
ever of alcohol, sugar, 
liqueur or other matter 
is made either during 
preparation, or there- 
after. 
This Pierlot ‘‘Sans 
Sucre’’ is not only 
perfectly harmless, but possesses certain stimulative qualities which 
justify physicians in recommending it to patients suffering from 
diabetes and gout, and who derive actual benefit from its habitual, 
but, of course, moderate use. The beneficial action upon the system 
of the comparatively small amount of natural alcohol contained in 
this champagne is exactly the reverse of that of all other champagnes 
to which alcohol and sweetening matter have been added. Physi- 
cians are well aware of this fact. The amount of natural sugar, 
0.36 per cent., as reported by Caswell-Massey Co., is an absolutely 
negligible quantity. Their report follows: 





“We have analyzed a bottle of Pierlot Vin Nature Champagne, Sans Sucre, sent to us by you 
for that purpose, and we find it wholly free from added sugar, and without added alcohol; the actual 
amount of sugar being 0.36 per cent. Such a wine can be advantageously used in cases of gout and 
diabetes, where any Dut the very smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious. y ~. 

“ CASWELL-MASSEY Co., Ltd. 

The Sportsman :—“It is a wine of good body and extraordinary flavor and bouquet, and 
wonderfully clean.” 

The /rish Times :—‘ Pierlot Champagne ‘Sans Sucre,’ which is now becoming so fashionable, 
is a drink devoid of evil after-effects.” 

The British Medical Journal says:—“ A perfect champagne, absolutely free from sugar, yet 
light and agreeable in taste.” 

The Lancet states:—“ It is a brilliant, sparkling wine, possessing all the agreeable qualities of 
a high-class champagne, and yet one that may be taken, according to our analytical observations, 
where stsong alcohol and saccharin drinks are prohibited.” 

Prof. Dr. NOTHNAGEL, of Vienna:—“ It may be taken with advantage by those debarred from 
taking any sweetened champagne.” 

Prof. FRESENIUS, of Wiesbaden:—* The result of my investigation has proved this wine to be 
free from added sugar, and without any added alchohol. It can be advantageously used in cases 
where even the smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious.” 


PRICE 
Per Case of one dozen quarts - a - - - 
Per Case of two dozen pints - - - - od 


MORTEN & CO. 


Wine and Cigar Merchants 
3 EAST 42D STREET 





$37.50 
39.50 


NEW YORK 











Where Miles Are as Dust 


SuRveEy1nG the billions of miles to a 
star would be an impossible feat to the 
ordinary person, who is, perhaps, not a 
mathematician. Even the astronomer may 
make a mistake of a billion miles or so. 

The first requisite is a basis of caleu- 
lation. For this, the astronomer takes 
the spot where his observatory stood-in 
the month of March and its place in 
September. It is the same location on 
earth, of course, but in celestial space— 
the earth having traveled half-way 
around the sun—the distance is 186,000,- 
000 miles. With this as the base of a 
triangle, the astronomer, by a simple cal- 
culation, computes the opening of the 
angle where the star is situated, and then 
finds the distance to the earth; that is, 
he could do so accurately if the 186,000,- 
000 miles were proportionately long with 
the two other sides of the triangle in- 
stead of being almost inadequately short. 

Some idea of the method may be gained 
from its employment for land-measuring. 
The distance to a mountain-top is de- 
sired. The surveyor lays off a few hun- 
dred yards on the ground, finds the an- 
gles at which straight lines proceed from 
this basis of measurement to the moun- 
tain-top, and solves the problem easily. 
To ascertain the distance to the moon, a 
very long line is needed; one drawn be- 
tween two observatories will do— not 
along the earth’s surface, which is round, 
but the straight line through the earth, 
from observatory to observatory. With 
this line, a triangle is drawn with the 
moon at the vertex, and the stellite found 
to be 240,000 miles away. 

In making a triangle with a star, as- 
tronomers have had recourse to the 
longest line possible to earthlings—be- 
tween the aforementioned points located 
by the extremes of the earth’s orbit. If a 
star were only a trillion miles off, a 186,- 
000,000-mile shift in the position of the 
earth would afford quite an advantage 
for a look at the other cheek, yet it makes 
hardly an appreciable distance in the 
relative position with the nearest star, 
Alpha Centauri, 26 trillion miles beyond. 

Now, the are of a-circle is divided into 
360 degrees, each subdivided into 60 min- 
utes, and the minute into 60 seconds. So 
there are 1,296,000 seconds in a circle. 
The angle that Alpha Centauri makes is 
less than the millionth part of a circle; 
it is about three-quarters of a second of 
the are. Imagine the angle! a line drawn 
from the star to the earth in March; 


another line from the star to the earth 


in September. The base of this triangle 
is 186,000,000 miles, which constitutes 
less than the millionth part of a circle in 
measurement of the angle where shines 
Alpha Centauri. This is hard to detect 
with the finest of mathematical instru- 
ments, and that is why the distance to 
even the nearest star is a vexing problem. 





Superstitions About Gems 


From early antiquity divers influences 
have been attributed to precious stones. 
Stones, just as flowers, held symbolical 
meanings and were supposed to influence 
the minds and destinies of those who 
wore them. An amethyst hung from the 
neck of a drunkard was considered a cure 
for: drunkenness. Carnelian caused mel- 
ancholy, and the onyx was the emblem of 
sadness; red agate had power to drive 
away evil thoughts. The sard created 
friendship between men and women; the 
sardonyx inspired modesty and chastity 
in its wearers. Cat’s-eye induced wealth 
and long life, jasper conferred eloquence, 
and for that reason it was given to law- 
yers and to preachers. Coral drove away 
fear, murderers, and evil spirits, and 
cured children of nocturnal fears, calmed 
the fairy of the sea, and cured diseases of 
the eyes. Amber prevented deafness and 
healed goitre. 

Most precious stones were reputed to 
exert a benign influence and to be good 
for the sight. Aquamarine gave hope to 
the sorrowing; the beryl gave to a woman 
the power to charm the man she loved. 
Malachite symbolized peace of mind, gave 
success to people engaged in business and 
in lawsuits; the opal, the sapphire, and 
the topaz gave good luck. ’ 

Among diamonds the story of the Hope 
stone, which is reputed to have brought 
misfortune to all its owners, is well 
known. ‘The Saucy diamond was also 
supposed to bring bad luck. Charles the 
Bold wore it when he was killed in the 
battle of Nancy in 1477; and the servi- 
tor to whom Saucy intrusted the diamond 
was assassinated on the highway. Hen- 
rietta of France, the wife of the ill-fated 
Charles I. of England, wore it, and car- 
ried it when she fled to France. Later 
she was forced by poverty to sell it. 
The Saucy diamond was bought by the 
Crown ‘and seemed to change its charac- 
ter. In 1792 it was stolen with the 
“Regent” and several celebrated stones. 
Since 1829 it has figured among the jew- 
els of a Russian prince. 




















MARK TWAIN—A Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life 
of Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Lt oe fascinating than fiction, this true story of a strange and unfixed life is 
like no other biography the world has known. It is as full of fun and humor 
- and rollicking anecdote as the writings of Mark Twain himself, and as diversified 
—for this Great Author and Philosopher was ever the plaything of a whimsical 
Fate that mingled tragedy and adventure and laughter and failure and success 


in swift-following sequence. 








The very preparation for the writing of the work was a romance. Six years the author gave to the work, 


traveling half-way round the world to follow in the footsteps of his subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or 


America; and four years of the time the two—he whose biography was to be written and he who was to write 


it-—lived in close daily association. 


What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous comment, what charm of living quality, this has given to 


the work, only he who reads may say. Something of the flavor of this intimate clash of minds has been shown 
in a few chapters printed in Harper's Magazine. This was only a fragment of the delightful whole. 
And above all—this picture of a life is no eulogy; there is no false hero worship. In his dedication Mr. 


Paine makes clear his fixed purpose “to write history rather than eulogy.” 


The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 


Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops (in a box), Library Edition. 3 Vols., $7 net 
Also Crown Octavo, in the Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition. 3 Vols., $6 net 
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rus PICTURES or POLLY 


By Mary King Courtney 


IRGINAL and dewy- 
fresh, all rosy with the 
soft radiance of delectable 
youth, this story comes trip- 
ping with laughter—a new 
kind, a new name. It is the 
fun of love, of iridescent love; 
the delicate tracery of coquet- 
ry, its text to-lean-upon-love- 
and-keep-your-humor-dry — a 
story that sings itself into 
one’s heart. 

It ought to have been writ- 
ten in violet ink—and yet be- 
yond its laughter and its fun, 
beyond the moonlight of its 
tender witchery, there glow 




















the passionate feeling, the ar- 
dent wooing, the daring—naked and unashamed— 
which mark the dawn of palpitant first love. 

In spite of its sentiment it is a story first of all 
for men—women know so little how men are wooed 
it seems unfair to even hint at this book’s secret. 


Illustrated by Will Foster. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 





THE MOTH William a Orcutt 


Author of ‘‘The Spell,” “The Lever,” etc. 


VIVID, picturesque story, pul- 
sating with the joys and sor- 
rows of every-day life. The story 
is chiefly concerned with the char- 
acter, life, and temptations of a 
very beautiful and spirited girl, 
the mother of two young children, 
whose husband has apparently lost 
all interest in her except as a source 
of income. 


The woman falls under the in- 
fluence of two other men, and the 
influence of these two men upon her 
life—one trying to persuade her to 
shake the bonds of convention- 
ality, the other protesting that such 
a course would only result in absolute ruin—forms a 
theme that grips the attention of the reader from 
start to finish. 





How Auchester induced Lucy to meet him at a fashion- 
able road-house and there unfolded his plans for an 
irregular life; how Cunningham, learning of their esca- 
pade, rushed to the road-house to save her: how the 
woman’s eyes were finally opened to the startling result 
of her indiscretion—are all related as the story sweeps 
from this point to its remarkable conclusion. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
2 ' HARPER & BROTHERS 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE SILENT WAVERLEY LIMOUSINE-FOUR 










THE NEW FOUR PASSENGER : 
FULL VIEW AHEAD ELECTRIC i] 
He 
Here is this season's electric car sensation: 1 
A four passenger electric with full view ahead for Limousine-Four is a masterpiece of style and a marvel i 
the driver who nevertheless occupies the usual left hand of easy riding. 
rear seat, the pleasantest position when driving alone or 40 cells, 11 plate Exide Hycap or Philadelphia 
with only one companion. M. V. style or 13 plate Gould or Waverley M. V. style 
Three luxuriously upholstered Pullman seats, the Battery. Edison or Ironclad Exide extra. 
center one dropped slightly back of the other two, Price complete $2,900. 






lace the usual rear seat. ; 

rP ’ 7 a Let us send you the Silent Waverley Electric Year Book 

The fourth, a delightful “cozy corner,” is which illustrates and describes the Limousine-Four together 
placed in front at the right—an arrangement that with the seven other Waverley pleasure car models. 


greatly increases the pleasure and comfort of both A beautiful production with decorations by famous 
; artists, it is free on request together with the Waverley Com- 


driver and guests. een mercial Car Cataleg, showing types which range from a 
Low hung between the axles on full elliptic light delivery wagon to a 5-ton-truck. 
springs, with long sweeping graceful lines, the Address 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 
119 S. East St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago Branch, 2005 Michigan Ave. 































